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FAUSTIN I., EMPEROR OF HAYTI. 

Tue perpetuation of the “ Negro Empire” in the neighboring Island 
of Hayti is one of the most curious phenomena of modern times. 
The ease with which the crafty negro, Soulouque, contrived to raise 
himself from a subordinate military position tq absolute power in 
Hayti, conveys a somewhat unfavorable impression of the men over 
whom he has ruled for ten years; but it appears that at length the 
colored Empire ic overthrown, and a Republic re-established in 
Hayti. Since the overthrow of French authority, the island, as is 
well known, has enjoyed but little tranquillity, and the proverbial 
sloth of its black inhabitants has suffered its immense resources to 
remain undeveloped and almost unknown. 

Soulouque is a native of Hayti, but of unmixed African blood. 
After filling, in his younger days, a variety ui czimost menial offices, 
he became a soldier, an officer, and at length, in 1849, President of 
the Republic of Hayti. He was then in his fifty-fifth year. Shortly 
afterwards, he contrived, by means of a coup d’éial, to render him- 
self Emperor, and crowned himself and his Empress at Port au 
Prince in 1855, after the example set by Napoleon I., whom he has 
selected as his especial model. He adopted the title of Faustin I. 

The ten years of his reign have been signalized chiefly by extrava- 
gant imitations of the ceremonials of the European Courts, by the 
creation of dukes and marquises with ludicrous titles, and by wars 
with the Dominican Republic, occupying the eastern section of the 
island, or that portion which was held by Spain until the year 1821. 

At length the insurrection of one of his generals, a mulatto 
named Geffrard, has proved, it would appear, destructive of his 
authority. In the last week of December hostilities were com- 
menced by Geffrard, to whom a large portion of the army adhered, 
and at the latest dates the rebels had proved successful, and 
Faustin I. was meditating abdication and flight. He is said to have 
hreatened to shoot his wife, the Empress, but whether this state- 
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ment is true or false it is impossible to decide. The following are 
some of the newspaper accounts of the revolutionary movement : 

“There isa rumor that the Emperor Soulouque has shipped a 
quantity of valuables on board a Government vessel lying at St. 
Marc, and that shculd affairs turn against him he will make his 
escape, with abuncance of pocket money. It has also for several 
years been taken for granted that the knowing old gentleman has 
large investments in France, sufficient to solace the declining years 
of a deposed monarch. We give these as rumors, for what they 
are worth ; they seem probable, but the last may not be true, as is 
illustrated by the past history of the island. A former ruler, com- 
mon fame reported, shipped several heavy boxes to a foreign coun- 
try, invoiced as oldiron. All who were interested in Hayti asserted, 
and it was generally believed, that these cases contained gold; yet 
the shipper of these boxes, whether they contained iron or gold, 
deprived in course of time of his power, died in the most abject 
poverty.” 

The British Consul at Jacmel sends the following dispatch to the 
Consul at St. Thomas : 

“ We have not received at the agent’s office for the mail steamers 
in Jacmel, the letters addressed to the Government of her Majesty. 
The ordinary courier, who always brings the said letters from Port 
au Prince, arrived this night with the important and official news of 
a revolution having broken out in the north of the Empire, where 
the population, the city of St. Marc included, had proclaimed the 
Republic, with General Geffrard as its President. This news came 
to the Haytien Government in the capital on the 24th, and up to the 
26th there was no appearance of any measures of suppression hay- 
ing been adopted. We know nothing more of it in Jacmel, where 
we are enjoying full tranquillity. 

“ Jacmel, December 28.” 

A letter from Gonaives says that the Republicans, if they succeed, 
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will re-open to commerce the ports which have been closed for a 
number of years, and will probably revoke the odious monopoly 
law. 

About two thousand troops had marched to the support of General 
Geffrard, who was known to have under him eight thousand infantry 
and four thousand cavalry well supplied with the munitions of war. 

According to the most reliable accounts, the battle reported near 
the capital was only an encounter of advanced wings of the two 
armies, which resulting in the defeat of Soulouque, a large portion of 
the army of the Emperor went over to the enemy. 

Before the breaking out of the revolution, Soulouque paid his 
soldiers only sixty cents a month. He greatly increased this sum 
upon the commencement of hostilities, but seems to be unable to 
keep his army. 

The reinforcements marching to the aid of General Geffrard from 
Jacmel are a portion of the army of the Emperor, who have turned 
against him. 

Two of the prominent citizens of the Cape escaped from a terrible 
death by the breaking out of the revolution. Some time since it was 
reported to Soulouque that they had spoken against his Government, 
and they were arrested. At the time of the proclamation of the 
Republic a vessel was on the voyage from Port au Prince to convey 
them to the terrible dungeons of Labouc, where, it is stated, that no 
less than seven hundred political prisoners have perished within a 
few years. 

In regard to these dungeons, it is stated that the miserable captives 
are chained to the floor, and left exposed to the flow of the tide and 
the inroad of vermin, to perish. They generally die in a few days, 
but one man was found alive on the fifteenth day and was humanely 
despatched by his guards. 

At Aux Cayes, it is said, the Governor resisted the revolution and 
was shot by the Republicans. 
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THE LEAFLESS BOWER. 
By Ernest Trevor. 


ey * ae alm Tl i) 
“Wirew I was young, ob, bhissful way ! 

I was as glad as other mep; 

Now Lam old, ah; woeful xow ! 

A weight of sorrow girds my brow. 

The thorns of memory pierce my brain— 

Ah, vanished joys, ye give the pain !|— 
“The presence of the silent Past 

Makes the dim Future dark and ghast. 


Il. 
How from their hallowed tombs arise 
The forms long shrouded from our eyes; 
The Father, who toiled life away, 
Aud She who taught us first to pray; 
Sisters and Brothers, loving band, 
Their hearts within their guileless hand. 
But dearer far the tender Wife, 
Who sweetened all our daily life, 
And gently helped us to sustain 
The wearied heart and jaded brain; 
Whose smile was light, and whose pure kiss 
Imparadised a world of bliss. 
And lounging on her loving knee 
A litt'e, prattling child I see; 
All sleep where I ere long shall rest 
The deep grave’s uncomplaining guest. 


m1. 
Oh, that the Past, for one brief hour, 
Could bring them to the leafless bower 
In which I drowse away the time 
In mournful dreams or joyless rhyme, 
As ’mid the boughs, so black and sere, 
The woapns of perished hopes I hear; 
Sepulchral voices heard among 
“ Bare ruined choirs where birds once sung;’’ 
That I might speak the unspoken weight 
Of love that makes me desolate, 
And unsay bitter words once said 
In anger to the injured dead; 
That I might gain one smile, and hear 
Once more those tones now doubly dear— 
’Tis only when the loved are gone 
We know what ’tis to be alone. 


Iv. 

’Tis vain | ’tis vain! the dead are dumb, 
They cannot to my longings come; 

But I shall go to them! God speed 
That hour, when living men shall read 
The silent stone above my head, 

Which tells I slumber with the dead. 











DOMESTIC MISCELLANY 


Congressional Summary, 


Sena‘e,—Jan. 31,—The Senate discussed the coriuct of Commodore Paul” 
ding in capturing the filibusters. Mr. Foote « ffered a substitute to the com- 
mittee’s report on the subject, cc mmending the course of the Commodore, and 
declaring that he acted within the spirit of his instructions. Mr. Seward of- 
fered a joint resolution, that the President be directed to intervene for the de- 
fence of Commodore Paulding in the suits against him arising from the per- 
formance of his duty. No action was taken on either of these propositions. 
Mr. Bigler offered a resolution, declarirg in effect that, as the present revenues 
of the Government are insufficient to meet its expenses, Congress should with- 
out delay adjust the tariff so as not only to meet the deficit in the Treasury, 
but also pay off the existing indebtedness. ‘Ihe Indian appropriation bill was 
taken uP, and an amendment providing for the future abolition of the reserva- 
tion system was adopted. A report from the Naval Committee upon increasing 
the efficiency of the navy was presented. 

Fes. 1.—The Senate took up the House bill making grants of Jand to agri- 
cultural colleges. Several amendments were offered, and pending a motion to 
recommit the bill the Senate adjourned. 

Fes 2.—The Senate adopted a resolution calling for whatever cor- 
respondence has taken place between our Government and that of Prussia 
respecting the compuleory enlistment of naturalized American citizens in the 
Prussian army. Memorials relative to the harbor defences of New York were 
presented. A resolution approving of Minister Reed’s regulations of the China 
consulates, and declaring that no legislation is necessary to legalize his acts in 
regard thereto, was adopted. A bill for the establis ofy@Bine of mail 
steamers between fan Francisco and Shanghae was i and referred to 
the Post Office Committee. A statement of all the liv timber contracts 
was sent in by the Secretary of the Navy. The House to pu~ish counter- 
feiters of military land warrants was passed. The House bill doi. og lands to 

cultural colleges was recommitted by a vote of twenty-eight iv twenty-six. 
¢ Indian appropriation blll was then taken up, and after a brief debate ihe 
Senate went into executive session. i Pk: a anal 
. 3.—A memorial from the Legislature of New York, urging Congress to 
provide for the improvement of the harbors on the lakes that are used in con- 
nection with our syrtem of inland navigation, was mted and appropriately 
referred. Reports from the Judiciary Committee, for and egainat the claim of 
Messrs. Lane and Macarthy to represent the State of Indiana, in place of Mesers. 
Bright and Fitch, the sitting members, were presented. Gen. Houston in- 
uced a bill to unite the two judicial districts of Texas, the object beirg to 
effect the removal of Judge Watrous. In the course of a speech on the subject, 
Gen. Houston revealed an extensive conspiracy, in whith New Yorkers were 
implicated, to obtain large tracts of lond from the republic of TéXas *The vote 
recommitting the bill making Conations of land to agricultural veers was 
reconsidered, and after the adoption of amendmen‘s, its further consideration 
was postponed till Monday. The Indian Appropriation. bill was passed: 


House of Representatives.—Jsn. 31.—In the Houre a preamble and 
resolutions setting forth that there is strong reason to apprehend that the laws 
for the suppression of the Affican slave trade are to be set at defiance, and 
their violation openly countenayeed and encouraged by the citizens of a por- 
tion of the States; that the exieling laws against the slave traffic should remain 
unchanged, and that the President should at all times be sustained in enforcing 
said laws, were read, and a motion made to suspend the rules to permit of 
their being ivtroduced. The motion was.defeated by a vote of 84 yeas to 115 
nays. The House refused, by a vote of 73 yeas to 1:7 nays, to suspend the 
sales for the introduction of a bill authorizing a loan of $20,000,000. In refer- 
ence to this subject, Mr. @ovode stated that the Pennsylvania delegation will 
not vote for an appropriation of money until some measure is adopted to sup- 
ply the empty Treasury, or, in other words, that a Joan bill and an increase of 
~ # duties must be coupled together in order to secure their votes for the 
supplies. i 

. 1.—The vote whereby the Homestead bil! was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole was rédcnsidered, und the bill was passed by a vote of 120 to 
76. There is, however, little probability of the bill passing the Senate at the 

mt session. The Senate’s French Spoliation bill was then taken up. Mr. 

rlingame recounted the history of the elaims in Congress, and concluded 

with moving the previous question onthe passage of the bill. The Speaker, 

however, decided that, as it contained an apfropriation of money, the bill must 

to the Committee of the Whole. Such reference was accordingly made of 

it, and the bill may be regarded as effectually killed, so far as the Thirty-fifth 
Congress is concerned. : 

Fes. 2.—A bill for the issue of land patents to the Shawnee Indians, and the 
naturalizing of them, was reported. A lively debate ensued, and finally the 
paturalization clause was stricken out, and tie billthenrejected Leave to in- 
troduce a bill providing for the acquisition of Cuba by negotiation was referred. 
The bill making appropriations for the legislative, judicial and executive de- 
partments was then discussed, and the s*ction appropriating $200,000 for the 
mileage of members of Co 83 struck out by nine majority 

Fes. 3.—In the Houge Judiciary Committee was wstrueted to inquire 
into the expediency of a law to punish pelygamy in the Territories, and 10 re- 
strain the people and authorities therein from interiering with the federal judi- 







ciary. The recent pews from Utah has, no doubt, given rise to this measure. 
A bill to te the efficiency of the army and macine corps, by retiring dis- 
abled infirm officers, was reported. The bil! makiug appropriations from 


the civil departments of the Government was discussed in Committee of the 
Whole, and several sections were stricken out. 

Boston's Booby.— Every family has a ncodle—even that great and glo 
rious galaxy of talent, the Boston press, bas its foil in the shape of the Boston 
Traveller. One day it achieves a canard, and the next a platitude It then 
drowees for a week to recover such miraculens efforts. Its correspondents are 
“ perhaps”’ the best informed of all tho-e Paul Pryers. One is on speaking 


sequaintance with a Cu-tom House officer, who sees Augustus Schell every day ; | 


another supplies the White House with pork and beens, and soon. Its pet 
insanity is reviling those unfortunate gentlemen who own black slaves instead 
of white. We copy a choice specimen : 

“The Spanish Government is said to have addressed the Governments of 
France and England on the Cuban portion of the President’s message. As such 
& proceeding would indicate more sense than Spain generally bas credit for 







j ‘of Wellington? .Are Lot Spanish bonds on a par with those of Mississippi, that 


6 thintWe could swallow her, with Cuba and the 

Balearic islands by way of preliminary w she thinks she could “ lather” 

us, reconquer Florida and Louisiana, and take Seuth Carolina and Georgia. So 
-frouble hersé 


ot gasconade the parties are 

keep ont of . Why. 

@flairs? Whatisit to hat we feel cajled upon to steal in order that 
hha opposition maybe setup to the déeree of fate? Didn’t Spafn’send the 


a against and hasn’t she been most ungrateful for the-victories 
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is to@say, eo mu¢h below, par that one wo as soon think of buying conti- 
nertta] money as either em.”’ 

We should not be s ised if Governor Floyd put out a contract to remove 
Bunker Hill Monument to New York. So much for its patrioti#m ; now for its 
morality. The same paper has this precious paragraph : 

“‘ A Buffalo lady who claims to know ‘what’s what,’ proposes that young 
men and women be set up in housekeeping before they are allowed to be 
engaged ; that the young women shall wash and mend and dust, and that a 
new born infant be procured from the hospital, and that she have the charge 
of him in addition to her other duties She is of the opinion that this process 
would ‘ disenchant’ the young people.” 

The advising young men and women before they are actually engaged to “ get 
a baby,” is the most frightful instance of unblushing depravity we have ever 
seen. Our ink blushes into 9 deep red as we copy it. 


Double Distilled Villainy.—The Pittsburg Post has the following 
atrocious case. Hanging i§ too good for such miscreants : 

‘‘Mrs. Elizabeth Davidson, who figured as prosecutrix in the case of Com- 
monwealth vs. Sarah J. Martin, charged with larceny in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions on Wednesday, but who was honorably acquitted, was arrested about 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon, on a charge of perjury preferred by Miss 
Martin, and taken before Mayor Weaver for examination. From the statement 
of Miss Martin she had been badly treated. She alleges that in November last 
Mrs. Davidson went to the house of Mrs. Spangler, in Newark, Ohio, where she 
was living, -and asked ber to come to this city and take charge of her millinery 
establishment, on St. Clair street. Miss M. declined, but on a subsequent visit 
from Mrs. D., consented, and on the 10th of December came to this city in her 
company. She soon discovered that Mrs. D. wished to employ her in a totally 
different capacity from that for which she had engaged her, as men were intro- 
duced to her en several occasions who made advances to her of a revolting 
character. Mrs. D. also used her influence to induce Miss M. to take up an 
infamous life, which she indignantly refused, when Mrs. D. threatened to ruin 
her if she persisted in refusing. Miss Martin now resolved to return home, and 
informed Mrs. Davidson of her intention, but was prevailed upon to remain 
longer. The insulting propositions being repeated she was on the eve of Cepart- 
ing for home, when she was arrested on a charge of larceny. In her pocket 
avd among her baggage were found articles which Mrs. D. alleged be'onged to 
her. She was committed to jail, where she was taken sick of a fever, which 
prostrated her for some weeks. On Wednesday she was taken into Court for 
trial, and, some of the above facts coming to light, she was acquitted. 

“ Much sympathy was enlisted in behalf of Miss Martin, as it was believed 
that the articles found in her possession had been placed there by Mrs. David- 
son, and a considerable sum of money was raised for ber among the members 
of the Bar and others present at the trial. She was about toreturn to Newark 
yesterday, but, feeling her wrongs deeply, was induced to remain and prosecute 
Mrs. Davidson for perjury on the trial, in testifying that the articles had been 
stolen by her. Anu information was made, a warrant issued, and an officer sent 
after Mrs. D. She could not be found at first, bat on the second visit of the 
officer she was found in bed, with her shoescn. She wept bitterly, and desired 
to be taken to the Mayor’s office ina carriage. This favor was denied her. On 
the examination she made an exhibition of herself, talking vehemently and 
incessantly, but to no purpose, as she was held to bail in the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars to answer the charge.”’ 


Something to make us Pause, Think ard Act.—If Mr. Burling- 
ame were not so careful a statistician, we should think he must have been 
misled. If the tacts areas he says, our Congress ought to give trp the'r squabbles 
about Gus. Schell, George Sanders, &c., and pay some attention to our naval 
supremacy. 

*¢ Do you not know, sir, that England is at the present time animating her 
shipping interest by the large bounty of five millions per annum? Do you not 
know that under the inspiration of that governmental aid, more than one thou 
sand six hundred steamers are moving over the ocean, bearing the trade of 
every part of the world to tse shores ot England? And what cares she so that 
she have the commercial dominion of the world, who may bave the prlitical 
dominion? Do you not know (and a great change bas taken place in this res- 
pect recently) that from the West India Islands, lying immediately off our 
coast, she has now ten branch lines of steamers radiating from St. Thomas, 
and controjling the trade of Mexico, the trade of Central America, the trade 
of the West Indies and the trade of Brazil, to an alarming extent ?—that trade 
which up to 1850, we, by means of those clipper ships born of the genius of 
our country, were fast winning to ourselves. Do you not know tbat in five 
years, aided by these steamers, rhe has increased her trade two hundred and 
twenty-five per cent., while our trade has not materially increased ? 

‘The difference between our trade and the English trade with Brazil is this : 
our trade consists largely of imports from Brazil, while that of England con- 
sists largely of exports to that Empire. Sir, you cannot send a letter to Brazil 
except by a British steamer; you cannot send a letter to the West India I-lands 
save by a British steamer; you cannot send a leiter to Australia save by a 
British steamer. England, by her steam marine, is unquestionably taking 
posession of the ocean. She confronts us to-day with the alarming fact that 
ber foreign trade amounts to over sixteen hundred million dollars, while ours 
amounts to only about seven hundred millions 

“Tt is true that our commercial marine equals in tonnage that of Great Bri- 
tain; but when you look to the quality of the tonnage, you find that we have 
in opposition to her sixteen hundred steamers, but fifty-seven, and those are 
now being withdrawn from the ocean. There is scarcely an American line of 
steamers now runoing, because ths aid of the Government has been withdrawn 
from, or has not been extended to, them. We have but filty-seven steamers 
in opposition to the sixteen hundred and sixty-nine steamers belonging to Eng- 
Jand; and when you add to these her war steamers, you find that she has more 
than than two thousand. So that, unless this Government shall adopt a new 
policy, unless this Government shal! cease its war upon the commercial inter- 
ests of the country, and shall give its aid to our evterprising ship-building in- 
terests, we must allow our commercial renown to be dimmed, and we must fall 
far behind other nations, and that speedily. France, too, at this time, is offer- 
ing a bounty of three millions to her commercial marine, while we pay little 
more than one million per annum to ours.’’ 


Something Dreadful.—The Daily Ezpress says it has been favored with 
the following extract, taken from the letter of an Irish emigrant from the 
county of Mayo, and now residing at Pigua. Its correspondent states that the 
event is looked forward to with confidence by the lower orders in the locality : 

‘*The Irish-Americans are going home next sumwer to visit their native 
country, in their American uniform, all armed. What will happen I know 
not. 1 would like to be of their number. Thera will be seven ship loads, and 
they are to land in Galway. It is our opinion you will see Ireland free before 
this day twelvemonth. You will see hot work there next summer. The Irish- 
Americans will try to free it if possible.”’ , 

The better plan would be for Congress to vote a million of dollars towards 
the purchase of this wonderful island ; there is just room in the American flag 
for a potato and a bottle of whiskey. The former instead of a star, and the 
other instead of a stripe. 


Hoboken Newspaper Morality.—We have a great dislike to censure 
anything that happens in the Jerseys—ihey have valiant generals and a stand- 
ing army ready to attack anything, from an oyster stew up to a turkey !—but 
the following remarkable passage in a satirical sketch in Judge Whitley’s 
Gazeite is too highly flavored to pass without a decent shake of our head. One 
sentence is pecul arly suggestive—‘‘ the happy consciousness and relief arising 
From ihe assured absence of husbands aud beaux !” 

** pid you ever visit ‘Tnompsen's saloon about four o’clock on a fine frosty 
day? You, who have ro fine an eye for the poetic and picturesque, should, if 
you have pot, lose no time before enjoying the sight. Just fancy a hundred or 
two beautiful and richly dressed ladies, with appetites sharpened by the 
fatigues of shopping, with the happy consciousness and relief arising from the 
assured absence of husbands and beaux—just imagine the number ot fair oves, 
in long elegant rows, ‘walking into” the edibles and potables with a whole- 
sale vigor and gusto that would make you rub your eyes with astonishment, 
if not in dismay. While I was there—haven’t ] committed myself?—a lady, 
tall as a grevadier and stout as an alderman, drevsed as richly asa queen, 
came in with the dignity of a moving mountain, and after inquiring whether 
any ladies were waiting for her, sat down, and, in a vuice deep as that of Carl 
Formes, ordered the waiter to bring her chocolate and rolls. They were 
brought and disappeared. She now ordered a cup of coffee and a stew of 
oysters. They came and vanished. She next demanded a dozen oysters, 
broiled, ale, &c., giving the servitor stern injunctions, in a harsh bass, not to 
burn the oysters. These delectables were soon forthcoming and quickly down- 
going. When they had goue out of sight, through a wide aperture in a very 
broad red face, their devourer sent for a Charlotte Knere, of which she ate halt, 
and then told the waiter to take it away becaure it was sour and she would not 
pay for it, directing him, at the same time, to bring her something else. At 
this conjunction, two ladies, of Patagonian stature, with red faces and rich 


apparel, entered, and encountered giantess No. 1. Salutations and kisses 
worthy the three largest sisters of the world (it could not support such another 
trio) made the very come re-echo. How they got through the door I cannot 
imagine, and Iam certain they never got back without undergoirg a sort of 
hydraulic pressure, for I left them all discussing an immense beefsteak, such 


as might have been cut off the baunch of a mastodon ! 


American Antiquities.—Dr. De Hass has lately given a course of 


lectures on American Antiquities in the hall of the Library of the New York 
Historical Society. The three lectures were —1st. The mounds, their character, 
construction and extent; 2d the mural remains, fortifications, enclosures and 
other earthen structures; 3d. contents of the mounds, relics of art, embracing 
4 great variety of implements, utensils and ornaments in metal, stone and 
pottery, showing the taste, skill and advancement of the unknown people who 
have left these memorials of their power. They were profusely illustrated by 
diagrams, relievos and other most interesting memorials of an antiquity which 
dates coeval with Nimrod. Dr. De Hass is a most pleasing and instructive 


lecturer, and canavt fail to meet with success. 


Hobuken.—A correspondent writes us that the public hool of this city 





is absolutely of no use to the inhabitants, owing to ba anage ment The 
acting trustee is a Dutchman, whose knowledge of English is confined to lager 


‘well matched. .We pene Soglend 4 citi 





posseeaing, we are inclined to doubt it. Spain is as egotistical as ourselves, and | bier, schnapps and sourkrout; while the principal is a frivolous and ignorant 


Fes, 12, 1859. 
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Iso says that we mace an error some time ago in the name, 









mer principal, being universally respected by all. Indeed, 

tion the mie bes rapidly declined, most of the respectable 

their c New York. our t 

tha tley is the ir 6 City tp’ t 
he is al ready to expose eorruption. He is now Diy in raisihg to 


found a library for Hoboken. ‘Phe idea of providingbooks for J en is 
equivalent to sending warming pans to the Equater. Pic: 


A Sublime Donkey.—The London Jilustrated News has a ee 
in New York who abnses the. privilege of long-eared animals. He thus brags 
about the recall of Lord Napier. How the coekney editor must haye grinned 
as he read it. He could only have published-it to show what a térfible yoodle 
an American can be when he tries : 

«The recall of Lord Napier (and the fact that his lovely lady must leave us 
too) has called forth a general lamentation. In Washington, where I have 
passed the last ten days, the feeling of regret is deep and universal am ng all 
classes, Lord Napier is one of the favorites of the capital, and all that is said 
in preise of him as an Ambassador in your leader of the 4th inst. the American 
people and press are heartily endorsing in all sections of the Union. Is it not 
possible that this popular clamor against the ‘routine movement’ may induce 
the Bri‘ish Cabinet for once to change its mind, and permit his Lordship to 
remain at least another year in Washington ?”” 

Just fancy a British Cabinet rescinding their appointments to please a few 
penny-a-liners. It is too ridiculous. 


Almost a Murder.—On Monday last, Jan. 31st, a man ‘named Henry 
Barnard, who keeps a pawnbroker’s shop in the Third avenue, was alarmed 
between five and six o’clock in the morning by a noise in his basement. Get- 
ting his revolver he put his head out of the window of his bed-room and called 
out. His servant girl, who had arisen somewhat earlier than usual, hearing 
her master’s voice put her head also out of the window below, when the insen- 
sate brute supposing her, as he says, to be a burglar, fired. The shot took 
effect in the side of her neck. The poor girl fell back upon the floor, screaming 
that she was murdered, the charge having taken effect in the neck, immedi- 
ately below the ear, causing two wounds, from which the blood flowed pro- 
fusely. 

pea the screaming of the girl Barnard at once recognized her voice, and, 
exclaiming that he had shot Bridget, aroused his brother, and, with his wile, 
hurried to the basement, where they found the poor Bridget, as described. 
After doing all they could to stop the blood and make the girl comfortable, Mr. 
Barnard and his brother went for Dr. Mott, who came and dressed the wounds, 
It is believed there were two balls in the pistol. One entered just below and 
back of the right ear, and the other about an inch lower down. If there were 
two balls in the pistol both of them are lodged in the bedy, and appearances 
indicate that one penetrated the chest. If there was but.one it came out, 
causing the lower contusion, but it has not been found, and the physician is of 
opinion that there were two. 

On the occurrence being known Captain Hartt, of the Seventeenth precinct, 
immediately went to the premises and placed Mr. Barnard under arrest at his 
own house, to await.a further examination. Mr. Barnard and the members of 
his family were in great distress at the occurrence of this truly uvfortunste 
affair, and did all in their ppwer to avert the fatal result, which is feared will 
be its termination. Their statementsare in purport the same as we have above 
given. The girl Bridget was quite conscious and conversed freely after the 
accident. She stated that she had lived in Mr. Barnard’s family some three 
months ; had been on the best and most kindly terms with all in the house ; 
that no ill feeling ever existed, and that she believes the occurrence to have 
been purely accidental, and for which she exonerated Mr. Barnard from all 
blame. 

The ante-mortem examination of the girl was taken by Coroner Schirmer, 
when the above facts were confirmed. Bridget fully acquitted Mr. Barnard of 
any intention to injure her, but believed the occurrence to have been a mistake 
on his part. The Coroner’s jury rendered a verdict, ‘‘ That Bridget Leddy came 
to her wounds by a pistol fired by Henry Barnard, Jan. 31st, 1859;” and further, 
‘“* We entirely exonerate said Barnard from all blame.’’ On the rendition of 
the verdict Mr. Barnard was admitted to bail in $1,000. 


Death of Mr. ‘Prescott.—This great historian died on the 28th Janua 
of apoplexy. He was in his usual health at noon, and was suddenly struc 
with apoplexy about two o’clock, and breathed his last in less than half an 
hour. We have so recently published his portrait and memoir that we have 
now merely to chronicle the greatest blow American literature has ever sus 
tained, for most certainly among the most foremost men of his time William 
Hickling Prescott stood the first. In the very infancy of our republic we have 
produced an historian whose fame ranks with that of Gibbon, Robertson and 
Hume. He leaves a widow and three children to mourn a loss which is shared 
by the whole world of letters. His funerai took place on the 31st, his remains 
being deposited in the family tomb beneath St. Paul’s church, Boston. He has 
left the ‘ Reign of Philip the Second’’ incomplete, three volumes of which are 
published. 


The Artists’ Reception.—One of those pleasant gatherings which were 
so popular last year, took place at Dodworth’s Academy on Thursday evening, 
February 3d. The weather was decidedly unpropitious, but still the room was 
very full, showing the warm interest taken in this gathering of artists and 
connoisseurs. The proportion of the fairer and better portion of creation was 
yery great compared with the male creatures, and consequently there was no 
room on the ground to spare, for each expansive skirt occupied a space which, 
five years ago, would have accommodated four. Handsome as they look, the 
are an intolerable nuisance in crowded rooms, more especially in a picture gal- 
lery, for with a barrier so sacred and so impenetrable it is hardly possible, 
unless by very dexterous dodging, to get within ten feet of the wall. The 
ladies were mostly in evening costume, and were, in short, most elegantly 
dressed, making the scene one of great animation. 

The impromptu collection of paintings, brought together for the occasion, 
was highly creditable to the artists of the city. It comprised many exquisite 
gems from many of the first artists in the country. There was one little group 
consisting of five pictures, two by J. F. Cropsey, and one each by Kensett, 
Hubbard an@.J. M. Hart, which we should like to have taken under the tails 
of our fter having ett an unlimited cheque for the artists with the door- 
keeper. There were selections from the studios of Rossiter, the two Harts, 
Boughton, Cafferty, Durand, Casilear, Tait, Hall, Shattuck and many others, 
equally worthy of mentioz, but whose names at this moment we cannot recall. 

The artists’ invitation was acknowledged by all as one of the pleasantest 
gatheriogs of the season. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Owing to the non-arrival of the steamers from Europe, we have no later 
foreign news than that published last week. We find, however, a few additional 


items in our files. 
ENGLAND. 


Parliament was to meet on the 3d February. 

It -was rumored that the British Government intended to augment the 
Channel squadron by twelve sails of the line. 

The dignity of knight has been conferred on Chief Justice James Buchanan 
Macaulsy, of Canada. 

The Times remarks that the depreciation in the French funds, caused by the 
policy of the Emperor Napoleon, has been five per cent.; three per cent. in 
Russia, five per cent. in Sardinia, six per cent. in Austria, and about three 
per cent. in Turkey. Altogether it may be estimated that the nominal value 
of the property invested in public stocks and shares in European markets has 
diminished about sixty millions sterling. 

It was reported that Sir John Young had been recalled from the Commis- 
sionership of the Jonian Islanis and that Mr. Gladst would d him. 
The Daily News says that Sir John’s term bas expired, and that Mr. Gladstone 
will merely conduct affairs until the new commission arrives from England. 

The Crown prosecution at Dublin against John Francis Nugent, for publish- 
ing a seditious and +candalous almanac, had resulted in Mr. Nugent being bound 
in £500, with two securities of £50 each, to keep the peace—that is, suspend 
the publication of the ‘‘ Prophetic Almanac”’ for seven years. 

British naval preparations are prosecuted with great vigor. 


FRANCE. 


The panic on the Paris Bourse reached its culminating point on the 12th ult., 
when forced saies of three per cents. were made as low as 67f. 40c. A slight 
rally then occurred, and the ma:ket closed rather better. , 

Rumors had been current that Count Walewski had retired from the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and been succeeded by Count Perrigny, but they lacked 
confirmation. 

Among the rumors which contributed to the panic on the Bourse’on the 12th 
ult., were the departure of the Austrian Ambassador and the formation of an 
army of observation on the Alps. Neither of these, however, were confirmed. 


ITALY. 

The King of Naples had granted an amnesty to sixty-one political prisoners, 
including Poerio, Settembrini, &e. Other concessions were expected to follow. 

The Arch Duke Maximilian had quitted Milan, and General Gyulai, the mili- 
tary Governor, commanded in his absence. 

Additional guns had been mounted on the citadel of Milan, all pointed against 
the city. 

Prince Napoleon left Paris on the 13th ult. for Turin, to espouse the Princess 
Clotilde, daughter of the King of Sardinia. The impression prevailed that this 
measure would secure the support of France to assist Victor Emanuel in be- 
coming King of Italy. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 

In Paraguay active preparations were being made for a belligerent reception 
of our naval forces. General Urquiza, the brave and enlighteved President of 
the Argentine Confederaticn, had experienced an apoplectic shock, 

The province of San Joan (Argentine Confederation) had been m a disturbed 
state, but the shooting of General Benavides, the head of the Gaucho, or ultra 
Democratic party, will tend to a restoration of tranquillity. 

Attempts at the instigation of revolution continue to be made in Chile, and 
the Government has been driven to adopt repressive measures. 

In Peru av outbreak bad taken place, consequent on the introduction o 
American iron houses, &. The populace clamored for protective legislation, 
to which the Government agreed. 


PARAGUAY. 


Onur last advices from Paraguay represent President Lopez as “ full of dght ” 
He declares that he will not make any concessions to the Americans, and in his 
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he articles President Buchanan, the 
United Settee Sonate, Captah Pee and Ay. a, Ri in any way con- 
nected with the matters e. Several of the vessels of the expedition 
had arrived at Mon’ and the Sabine, with Commissioner Bowlin on 
board, was dail . Bowlin, upon his arrival, would up the 
river, in the F , to Ascension, to try drst the effect of negotiations. It is 
stated that chains to throw across the river, below the 


reparations for defecce were being made. 
Itiis believed, however, that should po compel a resort to force, the Expe- 
dition would soon convince him of liis folly. The officers and men are eager for 
the fray, and their wish is that he may show fight. 
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fort of Humanita, and that active 








GOSSIP OF -THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 
Love in a Coalhole.+Sheriff’s Court, Jerdan v. Court.—Plaintiff is a 
servant, and a native of the Emerald Isle, ‘and ‘songht to recover the sum of 
10s. 6d. for three weeks’ wages, for services dered to nt, a 





wo Emperor of Austria. Tae pete Stet & 6 en 
: is our Em these Polish ? drawing 
st ue eee Si ahr, lsh gna? nd 


TURKEY. 


Snowhalling and its Results.—A letter from Smyrna, addressed to 
the Presse d’ Orient, contains the following account of a quasi-diplomatic dis- 
pute between the consuls of Austria and Russia apropos of a snowball: 

‘¢ Children, we know, are accustomed to amuse themselves with snow-balling, 
and one of these missiles has been the cause of an unfortunate event which is 
the subject of general conversation. A youth, attached as a domestic to the 
service of M. Jean Fillipuzzi, director of the Austrian post, was amusing him- 
self with other children in throwing snowballs, when one of these innocent 
projectiles struck the cheek of a child of M. Ivanhoff, Consul-General of Rusvia, 
who was on the field of battle. After cries and tears from the child, Madame 
Ivanthoff made a complaint to Madame Fillipuzzi, who, in her husband’s 
absence, expressed the liveliest regrets for what had happened. 

“ But some seconds a‘terwards @n officer from the Russian consulate, obsy- 
ing the orders of Madame Ivanhoff, entered M. Fillipuzzi’s house, and, in spite 
of the most energetic protests, seized the servant boy, avd brought him to 





actually re ed ’ 

widow lady, who had discharged her under, according to plaintiff’s stat nt, 
the following circumstances: She had entered the defendant’s service asa 
domestic at a yealy wage of £9, and had ‘been in the situation three weeks. 
On Sunday Mrs. Court and her daughter went to church, and upon their return 
defendant found plaintiff's young man in the kitchen, and then and there 
packed her off, refusing to pay any wages, and turning her into the street at 
eleven o’clock at night, . 

His Honor: When you took the place did you introduce your young man to 
your mistress ? 

Plaintiff: Oh, no. #3, 

His Honor: And I suppose never said a'word about him. What is he? 

Plaintiff: A gasfitter. 

His Honor: Is he an Irishman? 

Plaintiff: No. 

His Honor: Do you think it was a proper thing to have your young man to 
see you in the absence of your mistress on Sunday night ? 

Plaintiff: Well, perhaps not. 

His Honor: No. If servants will do these things, they must expect to lose 
heir places and their wages, 

Defendant: If your Honor will permit me, I can put a very different face on 
the matter. [ama widow, with three daughters, and keep a house, there 
being no man init. On the Sunday night in question, when I returned from 
church, about half-past eight, I smelt a very strong effluvia of tobacco. I 
asked Jane if any one had been smoking, and she said no, and she did not smell 
anything. Butashort time afterwards she came up stairs and said, I can 
account for the smell of tobacco; I put a piece of tobacco in my mouth for the 
toothache, and then threw it into the fire. With this explanation I was 
satisfied fora time, my not having suspicion, as Jane was a hard-working 
woman. My bays penn had gone for a walk, and upon their return about ten 
o'clock, feeling still uneasy, I went into the kitchen, no one was there. I then 
went into the back-kitchen, and finding the gas out, I became stil more un- 
comfortable. I then went into the yard and looked about, when suddenly a 
big, i!l-made Irishman rushed out of the coalhole right fipon me. (Roars of 
laughter.) I screamed out and cried murder. A policeman was sent for, and 
with some difficulty he was got rid of. Upon being questioned, he said it was 
his intention to have stopped until the family had gone to bed. Under these 
circumstances, and the duplicity evinced by plaintiff, she (defendant) felt 
justified in sending her away and not paying her any wages. 

Plaintiff: And you refused me a character. 

His Honor: I must say Mrs. Court was justified. Here we have a lady who 
trusts to her servant, she having no male protection in the house, and that 
servant introduces a man, whom she hides in the coal hole. Now there might 
have been a murder here. It is gross misconduct; and the law says when a 
servant misconducts him or herself, he or she shall forfeit wages, earned or to 





come. 

Plaintiff: I wanted him to go. 

His Honor: Yes, and he refused. No one can tell what might bave occurred, 
and defendant was justified in acting as she did, and I shall give her a verdict. 
—Judgment for defendant. 


A Love Freak ; or, the Heiress and the Valet.—Another strange 
match has been made in the East Riding of Yorkshire, respecting which the 
following are a few brief particulars: An accomplished young lady, daughter 
of a squire, resident not fifty miles from the town of Driffield, had become 
attached to her father’s valet, and the charming beauty (ior such she is) 
resolved to communicate her thoughts to her admired one. This done, of 
course he proposed a speedy marriage, to w’ ich she consented; but as to how 
the marriage was to be effected without the knowledge of her parents was a 
matter for consi‘eration. With the ingenuity peculiar to the sex she soon 
overcame the difficulty. She proposed to her father to visit a friend in the 
country, some twenty miles distant, for a fortnight or so. Consent was 
obtained, and the necessary instructions were given by the young lady to the 
valet to meet her at the termination of a week at York. She, instead of going 
to the “ relation’s,”” proceeded to York, where, a week after her departure 
she was met by the young man, who had also obtained leave for a couple of 
days. No suspicion whatever was entertained by the parents, who were 
startled in the course of a fortnight by receiving the wedding cards. The run- 
aways are supposed to be in the metropolis of Manchester, where they will 
doubtless stay until the storm is over. 


FRANCE. 


Scribe, the Humbug.—Everybody knows that Scribe is neither a man 
of genius nor a dramatist; he is merely a stage carpenter, like Bourcicault or 
the Phantom Club. They measure Blakes, Lesters and Mrs. Hoeys for parts, 
and never think of writing anything worth reading. All Paris is laughing— 
the poor Parisians have nothing else now to do but to laugh, since Louis 
Napoleon will not let them talk—at the miserable Scribe’s scrape. It appears 
tbat the great dramaturge, or manufacturing playwright, M. Scribe, whose 
colossal fortune is known, not content with a magnificent country seat, has 
constructed a superb town mansion in Rue Pigale, and the vestibule has been 
adorned with panels in fresco, detailing the life of the celebrated dramatist, 
from his birth, at a silk shop (the signboard of which in Rue St. Denis is 
copied), to his taking a seat in the Académie Francaise. Pleased with the 
painter’s work, he gave M. Heraut a commission to paint four more panels in 
the dining-ball, representing appropriate culinary and gastronomic themes; 
but, on returning from his country seat, he quarrelled with the subjects and 
execution, complaining especially of an enormous melon. ‘‘ How can I invite 
Meyerbeer, who can’t stomach the sight or smell of that vegetable?’ He 
offered to pay for the labor and colors, but not for the designe. Dick Tinto 
demurred, and urged that a painter’s production was not to be treated like a 
misfitting pair of boots. The case came on before the Seine Assize on the 4th 
ult., and an artist being appointed to report on the affair, the Court extended 
its protection to ‘‘ high art,” end condemned Scribe to pay the full amount of 
a aaa, amid the laughter of many brethren of the brush as well of 

ne Durkin, 


A New Pliay.—A new play, called ‘‘Centrillon,” at the Gymuase Theatre, 
which is attracting large crowds nightly, presents the, for Paris, extraordinary 
circumstauce of not having either a frail wife, an immoral damsel or an 
illegitimate child, but of having its plot and interest on the simple and oft- 
acon naa event of a mother preferring (without knowing why) one child 
“© another, 


Cabinet Council.—<A cabinet council was held at the Tuileries on the 16th 
ult., at which it was decided to present the editor of a certain paper with 
a cevtime stick of Wild’s candy, as a mark of the Imperial Prince’s appreciation 
of the distinguished compliment paid him in putting in the picture of his nice 
little nannygoat chaise. The British funds were much disturbed at these 
symptoms of a Franco-American alliance against England ! 

With regard to the compliment paid by the same editor to his Royal Highness 
Prince Midshipman Alfred, Parliament has been especially summoned to assist 
Queen Victoria’s cogitations. It is suggested that a quire of foolscap paper, 
presented by the editor of the New York Albion, would be appropriate ! 


TURKEY. 


Beset by Creditors.—The Sultan was recently proceeding to the palace 
ot Dolma Baktche, when he was met by an assemblage of nearly three hundred 
of the palace creditors, who crowded round the imperial cortége, calling for 
Justics. ‘the first movement of the Sultan at finding himself surrounded by 
this crowd, who were uttering loud cries, was to lay hold of the hilt of his 
sabre; but soon discovering the pacific character of the demonstration, he 
ordered that three of the creditors should be delegated to call on Riza Pacha 
Riza assured them that all their accounts should be paid, but that at present 
funds were wanting. Meantime many of these unfortunate men, who are 
pressed by their own creditors, have been obliged to suspend payment and 
several of them have been completely ruined y - 


JAPAN. 

Japanese Knickerbockers.—All who understand Dutch kvow that 
man can speak it properly without he has got his mouth full of herring bones 
and has a severe cold in the head. A fit of sneezing, coughing and choking 
gives it an additional flavor; but with all these advaniages it requires breeches 
of half a mile circumference to render it understandable. We are sorry to 
perceive that the Japavese have descended to the jargon, if there is any faith 


no 


te be put in the Javasche Cou-ant, which contains a detailed account of the 
last voyage ef the Netherlands Commissioner to the Japanese court at Jeddo 
For the first time the Commissioner was received by the Emperor of Japan in 
perron. His Majesty, who was seated upon a magnificent thr me, condescended 
to address a few remarks to the envoy without the interposition of an intar- 
preter. His Majesty spesks Dutch ‘‘with a pure aecent.’”? The Javacche 


Courant adds that Dutch has been for some time the language of the court of 
the savans aud of the diplomatists of Japan, aod that Batch literature is held 
in high esteem. 


AUSTRIA. 

An Austrian Prince In a Rage.—A Posen journal publishes the fol 
lowing strat ge story: “* Prince Lichstenstein, commander of the Austrian troops 
at Cracow, ia! iy arrived a Rzeszow, a + on on t Galic'au railway, and 
entered a ms'aurant attached :o the station The keeper of the res anrant 
had decorated the principal room inte which the pripee was shown with plaster 
busts of eminent personages, and amongst others of Kosciuzko, Prince Ponia 





Mad Ivanhoff, who chastised him, made him a prisoner at the consulate, 
and then had him transferred to the government prison. On hearing these 
facts, M. Fillipuzzi addressed to his consul, the consul of Austria, a demand 
for the release of the child, and satisfaction for the violation of his domicile. 
The Russian consul refused this satisfaction, and the relations between the 
two consulates were broken off in the most. peremptory manner. ‘he affair 
has been submitted to the respective ambassadors at Constantinople. Mean- 
while Mr, Blunt, the British consul, has caused ‘this culprit of twelve years, 
who happens to be an Ionian subject, to be set at liberty. Such are the con- 
sequences of a snowball.”’ 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The New Zealand Gold-Fields.—The Nelson Examiner of the 1st of 
October says: ‘‘ The weather has for some time past been very unfavorable for 
digging operations; still, notwithstanding this and our reduced population, the 
yield of gold has been good. It appears from the Customs returns, that nearly 
1,000 ounces were shipped from here last month ; of course some went privately 
as well. Now this was procured by a digging population, including natives, of 
from 350 to 400. The general opinion is, that there will be a large population 
in the neighborhood of Rocky River next summer, a3 many parties have done 
well there. Clark’s party of three got upwards of 30 ounces last week; al- 
though stopped by the rain. Three natives left for Wellington, via Nelson, 
with 5lb. weight of gold in their possession, which they obtained in about three 
weeks at Rocky River. Washbourne has started a sluicing party at the Quartz 
Ranges, and is doing very well. They have brought the water a considerable 
distance to the site of their operations in Maori Gully. By the William Alfred, 
which cleared out yesterday for Sydney, upwards of 1,200 ounces of gold, the 
produce of our gold-fields, were exported. As the summer comes on, no doubt 
our exports of this valuable article will increase.’’ 


LIBERIA. 


We first visited Congress, which is now in session. The Senate consists of 
eight “ fust family” niggers, and the House of Representatives of eleven, The 
ex-President, Roberts, is nearly white, and wears a white moustache. ‘The 
present President, Benson, is a full-blooded darkey, as is also the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gates. 1 wasalso introduced to the Supreme Court, and to the Attorney- 
General, Payne. They are all colonists, i. e. persons born in the United States, 
and sent out bere by the Colonization Society. 

They had up a great question in the House of Representatives, viz: the pro- 
priety of increasing the salaries of the officers; and the speecbes were highly 
amusing. One fellow, who did not seem to be in the secret, had ventured to 
assert that an addition of $50 to the judge’s salary might break the colony. 
An honorable member replied with mucb spirit, as follows: 

‘Mr. Speaker and Gemmen—De gemman last up says Liberia may broke. 
Gemman, you can’t do it Liberia can’t broke—only rich folks broke. Yah! 
yah!’ (Great applause.) 

This reminds one more of Wood’s Negro Minstre!s than a lot of black Repub- 
licans ! 





PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Fashions —Dresses, though composed of thick and massive materials, 
are made exceedingly full in the skirts—so much so, indeed, that many ladies 
wear little or no crinoline, the ample folds of the rich textures affording sufli- 
cient expansion without the aid of any extraneous material. The result is an 
easy and graceful flow of drapery, without stiffuess or exaggerated extension. 

A magnificent dress has just been made for an Engtixh lady of rank at present 
sojourning in Paris. It was intended to be worn for the visits of etiquette on 
the occasion of the New Year. The robe is of rich tartan velvet, with side 
trimmings of black velvet, in bands edged with a bordering of jet passementerie. 
ihe corsage, which has five points at the waist, is high at the throat, and 
fastened up the throat by buttons of black velvet, evcircled by a trimming of 
fine guipure. The sleeves are very wide at the ends, lined with white eatin, 
and have small epaulettes composed of guipure and jet. Collar and under- 
sleeves of Alengon lace. A large bournouse of tertan velvet, the same as the 
dress, forms part of this costume. It is trimmed with bands of biack velvet, 
edged with jet, and is lined throughout with quilted white satin. The hood is 
finished with three rich tassels of guipure and jet. The bonnet worn with this 
rich dress is of white quilted satin, and has. on one side a superb cock’s tail 
plume, green, shaded with gold color. Strings of white satin, fringed with 
quilling of narrow green ribbon. 

A dress worn by a young lady at a Twelfth-night ball deserves notice for its 
extreme elegance and simplicity. It consis'ed of three double jupes of white 
tulle over a slip of white satin. The tulle jupes were gathered up at intervals 
by bouquets of gold honeysuckle. The cors#ge was ornamented in correspond- 
ing style, and bouquets of honeysuckle in the hair. 





Court Gossip.—As some of our re ders may feel an interest in courtly 
doings, we copy from the Court Journal that ‘‘A noble ani illustrious circle 
assembled in St. George’s Hall, Windsor, on New Year’s evening, to hear the 
performance of music, and were startled in the midst of the performance by 
the report of a pistol, which rang through the apartment. Many of the ladies 
turned pale, and some actually jumped from their seats; but the quiet assured 
smile of the Queen and the undisturbed proceedings of the orchestra quickly 
restored the self possession of the fair alarmists. The shot fired was, it seems, 
a preconcerted dramatic effect to give due significance to the chorus in ‘ Der 
Freyschutz,’ ‘See, ob see, the shot his bride hath struck,’ and certainly did 
produce an effect.’’ 

Queen Victoria’s observance of her filial duties would seem to be as correct 
as her maternal, It has always been the custom with the Queen, ever since 
she ascended the throne, to dine once or twice a yeéay with her royal mother, 
in commemoration of certain anniversaries, and everything is arranged, as 
much as possible, as matters were before her Majesty became Queen—in short, 
it is simply the meeting of mother and daughter as of old. At these dinners 
there are no guests except one or two of the elder reyal children. 

Many matignant and infamous rumors have been freely circulated respecting 
the Princess Frederick William of Prussia, reflecting upon her domestic happi- 
ness, but we think the following is the climax of court villainy: 

‘* Singular repcrts are in circulation here (writes a cotrespondent from Ber- 
lin), which we relate as sigos of the public feeling. It is rumored that the 
White Lady has appeared in the palace. Aceording to tradition, the White 
Lady is an ancestor of the House of Hohenzollern, who is never seen except 
when the royal family is menaced with some grave and disastrous event. * It {8 
said that her appearance generally announces the death of the reigning pritiee; 
but on this occasion another signification is given to it. The present rumor 
is, moreover, founded ona very singular circumstance. There is living in this 
city a man named John, who enjoys great popularity among the lowerclasses, 
and who occupies hrmself very much with prophecies and predictions. He has 
been several times punished by the Correctional Police for his falsehoods. 
Wheoever avy important occurrence takes place, the genera! cry is, ‘ John pre- 
dicted it.’ He is now in prison for having, it is said, foretold the birth of a 
prince, accompanied by a disastrous event. In popular opinion, the prediction 
of John and the appearance of the White Lady are connected with each other, 
and there are many who feel uneasy as to what may happen. A lady of honor 
of the Princess Frederick Charles, and Mdlle. de Galtz, sister of the former, are 
said to have been the first whosaw the apparition. An inquiry has been set 
on foot to discover the person who, for « stupid joke, must have given rise to 
the report, by assuming the costume of the White Lady.”’ 


Paris News.—tThe receptioa of the Empresas was most brilliantly attended. 
More than three thou-and ladies, in the most splendid and magnificent toilets, 
and adorned with a creater profusion of jewels than ever has been witnessed, 
were assembled on the evening of the 2d, to do honor to ber majesty’s sum- 
mons. The Empress was attired in white, with a dazzling display of diamonds, 
the. whole of the front of her dress, from the bosom to the hem of the skirt, 
being covered with brandebourgs of brilliants, terminated by hanging orna- 
ments in imitation of feathery tassele. In her hair her majesty wore the large 
diadem which has attracted so much admiration, and which is considered so 
becoming to her style of beauty. ‘he effects of the late sojourn at Compiégae, 
and the repose of her maje*ty curing the summer, bad become quite apparent 
in the briltiant complexion and increase of embonpoint which distinguished her 
majesty, and but one opinion was expressed upon the subject of her greatly 
improved beauty. 

Madame de Serrano was considered still the leading beauty of the courtly 
circle, and divided the palm once more with Madawe Soilesco, who maintains 


her groun? by the excessive brilliancy of color which, in large assemblies, like 
that of the 2d, will always predominate the perfection of form. Ia general, 
the toilets were considered more as subjects of criticism than of admiration. 
Much attention was excited by a now kind of jewellery which promises to be- 


come greatly in vogue. Brilliants, emeralds, topazes and turquoise were much 
set in fer de Plombiéres, instead of gold and silver, hitherto in use. This 
novelty is evidently adopted in compliment to the Empress, who haa several 
times wern a parure of thia material, discovered, as it were, by the Emperor in 
his second s»journ at Plombiéves. The iron is rendered so fine and supple that 
it equals in facility of workmanship the purest gold. But one single workman 
possesses the art of inlaying it with gold, and although every offer has been 
made to induce him to come to Paria, he will not consent to leave his native 
place, and confiaes himself to working to order, having already more com- 


mands than he cap attend to. 








CHESS. 


Al communications and newspapers intended the Chess Department should 
be addressed 10. Prove the Chew Baitor, Bie 2408, NY. P.O. 


Cuess 1x Evrope —Herr Anderssen has left Paris to return to Berlin, after 
playing six off-hand games with Paul Morphy, at the conclusion of the 
match. These six were all gambits, sparkling with brilliancy. Morphy win- 
ning five and losing one. On leaviog Paris, Anderssen and Morphy dined 
together; the former remarked that he should get well scolded in Germany 
for his bad'suceess, but should tell them ‘‘ Morphy was coming’ He has 
4'l along borne manly testimony to the great prowess of his opponent, and 
met évery clieckmate with a smile of admiration, if not of pleasure. Morphy 
has challenged Harrwitz to play a match at Pawn and move, for £°00, but 
the courteous offer bas been declined. It was probably wounding to self- 
esteem to be offered odds, but Harrwitz deservedly provoked the affront by 
not playing out all the match games. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—DR. Barwett, We will endeavor to arrange the matter 
as suggested by you —W_, Tolono, Il. We cannot procure “ Jaenisch’ at 
present. ‘‘Morphy’s Games’? may be had through us; also the Morphy 
Chess men, «lub size, $5; parlor size, $3.—P. A. A., Jn., Charleston, S.C 
We recommend Chess boards for your Club, not tables. They will cost $3 
each; size twenty-two inches square, exclusive of mouldings —Grprza. 
Your problem is received with especial pleasure. It will be duly examined 
and reported upon.—J. A. Pormer, Salem, Mass. The second problem is to 
hand. You will hear from us soon by mail.—R. Brewster, New Brunswick, 
N.J. A player may take the second Queén. or any other piece.—J. W. M, 
Macomb, Ill. The cost of the book is $1.50 We forward one ina few 
days. Our Chess Hand-Book will be of service to the young gentleman. 
Price 50 cents. 


So.vtions Recrtven.—Syphax, Providence, R. I.; Dr. R., Philadelphia we 
compliment to Mr. Cheney’s beautiful composition is -well deserved); P. A. 
A., Jr., Cherleston, 8. C. (Try again); J. B., Brooklyn (Try again); J. H., 
Brooklyn; Tyro, Lafayette, Ind. 





PROBLEM No. 183.—By S. Loyp.._ From “ Morphy’s.Games and 
Frére’s Problem Tournament.” ‘White to play and checkmate in 
three moves. ‘* Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
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Seventa game of mateh between Pavt Morpsy and Herr AnpEressen, with 
notes by George Walker, from Bell’s Life. 


Mr. M. Mr. A. Mr. M. Mr. A. 
1KtoP2 QtoP2 14 Q tks Kt Q tks B 
2 P tks P Q tks P 15 KBtoQ3 QBto kts 
3 QKt to B3 QtoQR4(a) 16 KttoKt5 KtoR 
4QtoP2 KtoP2 17 QtoQKt4 owaeet 
5 P tks P Q tks P (ch) 18 KRtoK QRtoP 
6KBtoK2 K BtoQ Kt5 19 Q to K 7 (d) Q tks Q 
7KKttoB3 roy hom 20 Rtks Q Kt toQ4 
8 Ptks B Q tks BP (ch) 3 eSel om KtoKR 
9 QB to Q2 (b) QtoQB4a 22 Rtks KB Kt to QB6 
10 @RtoQKt Q Kt to B3 23 QRtoK Kt tks RP 
11 Castles K Kt toB3 2KRtKB4 QRtoQR3 
12 QBtoK B4 Castles 25 K B toQ3 and Anderssen resigned. 
13 BtksQBP Q Kt toQ5 


(a) Going to the bad before even the game begins. What can Queen do 
here? This move shows recklessness on the part of Anderssen, consequent on 
finding himself outplayed by Morphy at every point. 

(b) Morphy has a won game. Anderssen plays as if with a halter round his 
neck. 

(c) By way, we presume, of getting Queen’s Rook into play. 

(d) We note as a fine trait in Morphy that he never hesitates at changing 
Queens, as most attacking players would do. He has no prejudice in favor of 
anything but checkmate. 





E1cuTs game of match between Pact Morpsy and HERR ANDERSSEN. 


Mr. A Mr. M. Mr. A. Mr. M. 
1QRtoP1 K to P 2 26 QtoQB4(ch) QtoQ 
2QBtoP2 K Kt to B3 27 Kt tks Q R tks R 
3 QKttoB3 QtoP2 +8 BtksR Kt toK B38 
4 P tks P Kt tks P 29 BtoQB3 RtoQR7 
5 KtoP1 QBtoK3 30 BtoQ2 Kt to Q 4 () 
6 KttoK B8 B to Q3 31 KtoK B BtoQ 
7K BtoK2 Cas 32 KtoK BtoK2 
§ PtoQ4 Kt tks Kt 83 R to Q Kt (c) K R to P1 (d) 
9 P tks Kt K toP 1 34 Kt to K 5 QBtoP1 
10 Kt to Q2 K BtoP2 35 P tks P B tks P 
11K BtoP2 QtoK R56 (ch) 36 RtoQKt5 Kt tks K P ? 
12 K KttoP1 Qt KR6 #7 R tks B Kt to Kt 7 (ch) 
13 BtoKB QtoKR3 38 K toK 2 P toK 6 ( 

14 QBtoP1 QBtoP1 39 Kt toK B3 K KttoP'1 
15 P to QBS BtoQB2 40 RtoQ5 KtoK B2 
I@K Bits QB4 Q Kt to Q2 41 Rto Q6 (g) K to K Kt 2 
YF Custles QKttoP2 42 KR to Pz P tks B 

18 P tks P en pas R P tks P 43 R tks QP R toQR65 (hk) 
19 QtoQKts(a) KRtoK 44 KtoK B2 Kt tks P 
20 B to Q Kt 2 QKttoP1 45 P tks Kt R tke P 

21 B tks B (ch) Q tks B 46 RtoQ4 R tks Q 

22 QtoQB2 Qto Q4 47 Kt tks R KtoKB3 
23 KRtoQB QRwQRS 48 KtoK3 K Kt toP1 
24 QRtoP 1 KRtoQR 49 KRtoP2 KtoK4 
25 P tks P Q tks Kt P 50 KttoK B3(ch) KtoKB8 


It was here agreed to abandon the game as drawn. This battle presents less 
brilliancy than some of the others in the match, but is a sound and quiet 
piece of Chess strategy, nevertheless, throughout on both sides. 

(a) Well-played move. ; 

(b) At this point Morphy seems getting the better game, but his apparent 
advantage is neutralized by the weak situation of his Q BP. 

(c) Strong move. Anderssen’s play is very sound all through the game. 

(d) Opeting up & house ef refuge in case of accidents. 

(¢) Brilliant risk. Quite the Morphy style. 

(7) How beautifully this child does it. é ; 

(g) Well played ; keeping King from coming instantly into the field. 

(h) Again finely played. 








Unconscious Inflauence.—The very handling of the nursery is signifi 
cant, and the petulance, the passion, the ventleness, the tranquillity indicated 
by it, are all reprodued in the child. His soul is a purely receptive nature, 
and that for’ considerable period without choice er selection. A little further 
on, he begins voluntarily to copy everything he sees. Voice, manner, gai 
every: hing Which the eye sees, the mimic instinct delights to act over. An 
thus we have a whole generation of future men receiving from us their very 
beginnings, and the deepest impulses of their life and immortality. They 
watch us every moment, in the family, before the hearth and at the table; and 
when we are meaning them no good or evil, when we are conscious of oer ny. | 
no influence over them, they are drawing from us impressions and moulds 
habit which, if wrong, no heavenly discipline can wholly remove; or, if right, 
no bad association utterly dissipate. Now it may be doubted, I think, whether 
in all the active influence of our lives, we do as much to shape the destiny ot 
our fellow-men as we do in this single article of unconscious influence over 
children. 


Women.—Micheiet, in ee by! women, has strangely neglected to men- 
tion the American. He says: “ ‘ihe Germaa is sweet and lovely, so pure 

so infantine as to eeem for ever fresh from heaven; the Spaniard’s heart isa 
furnace of passion; the Italian, with her beauty, pride, candor, poetry and 
romantic sensitiveness, is irresistible; the Englishwoman is dreamy, chaste, 
solitary, faithful, firm and tender—the model of a wife.” 
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STATE RAILWAY CAR FOR THE POPE. 
Ir is customary for crowned heads in Europe to possess railway 
carriages for their own particular use ; and now that railways have 
at length penetrated into sleepy Italy, the potentate who claims 
superiority over every monarch and private citizen has, of course, 
a state carriage for his own use. The railway between Rome and 
Naples is that upon which the carriage is used. Eight months were 
occupied in its construction, and every effort of its builder was em- 
ployed, together with unstinted sums of money, to render it suffi- 
ciently splendid and commodious for the “ Head of the Church.” 
The car is divided into three compartments, of which one is an 
ante-room of inconsiderable dimensions; the second, in the centre, 
a saloon containing a chair of state, and the third, a sleeping apart- 
ment for his Holiness in case of fatigue or journeying by night. 
Externally the car is ornamented with bas-reliefs in bronze gilt, 
representing the Apostles, with figures of Faith, Martyrdom, &c., 
and other Roman Catholic emblems. The Papal arms are conspi- 
cuously displayed upon the side of the car, surmounted by a cross, 
while a large tiara crowns the front compartment. On the panels 
are crosses, and the letters P. P. IX. (Pius Papa Nonus, Pope Pius 
the Ninth), together with heads of cherubim, who, in the words of 
the Ingoldsby Legends, “cannot sit down, for they’ve not got de 
t. : 
The interior of the carriage is ornamented in a manner still more 
luxurious than the outside. The sleeping compartment is an anodyne 
in itself ; the waiting-room is sufficiently splendid to reconcile any 
one to an hour or two’s delay of audience ; and the central saloon 
is decorated with every variety of sanctified ornament. It contains 
no other chair than that provided {for the Pope; but a small table is 
placed in one corner, bearing a copy of the Bull of the Immaculate 
Conception—by way of light reading, it may be presumed, for the 
— and Canons who accompany the Pope upon his excur- 
ons. 








THE BELL-RINGERS OF SEVILLE. 

A curious custom, handed down from ancient times, exists in the 
beautiful Andalusian city of Seville, celebrated for its Moorish 
architecture, and bitter oranges, 
and dark eyed, fiery maidens. On 
féte-days and other high holidays 
the bell-ringers attached to the 
various churches engage the ser- __|!\\j 
vices of young men by way of aux- 
iliaries, who enter in the exhilarat- = 
ing exercise with great spirit. { 

| 





ij Wh iW Yj 


MEU it! , 


Among these volunteers there is 

always a powerful competition, 

and trials of strength and perse- | 
verance of the most daring charac- * 
ter are made. Our sketch repre- \-] 
sents the belfry of the church Del *"’ 
Salvador del Mundo,ata moment, 
when some of the daring youths 'J 
were exhibiting their fearlessness 
and strength before the passers in 
the plaza underneath. While one 
grapples the woodwork above the 
bell, or clings to the handles in 
its upper, another strides the top- 
most balance, and a third, holding 
only by a rope made fast to the 
upper portion of the bell, swings 
out into the air a bundred feet 
above the ground at every stroke. 
Others suspend themselves head 
downwards, or sit on the swaying 
and sonorous mass of metal; and I 
it not unfrequently happens that 
frightful accidents occur, yet with- ji 
out any apparent diminutionofthe { 

practice. 


ELLA VIRGINIA BURNS. (ij 


We give a beautiful illustration of 
“little Ella” Virginia Burns, the 
weiderful child reader who has 
created so much interest and en- 
thusiasm in our city by her brilliant 
readings. Thislovelyandextraor- \{/f 
dinary little girl is but four years {i 
of age, having been born on the f 
eleventh of December, 1854, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Her mother, Mrs. 
Martha Burns, who is now with 
Little Ella and takes part in her 
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RAILWAY CARRIAGE BUILT FOR THE POPE. 


readings, is herself a fine natural reader, and a woman of good ad- 
dress and much intelligence. Her devotion to her child entitles 
her to the most kindly consideration. Little Ella reads and 
recites dramatic scenes and selections from the poets, varying 
her style to suit the theme, with a delicacy, naturalness and brillian- 
cy that must be seen and heard to be appreciated. She has a fine 
constitution, is never sick, and her voice is capable of surprising 
depth, modulation and power. She exercises her wonderful faculty 
as the wild birds sing, apparently totally unconscious of the effect 
she produces, and seems to read because she can’t help it. She 
learned to read without having learned her letters when but about 
two years old, while being carried by her nurse about the streets, 
and observing signs over the doors and by the names under pictures. 
She could, before she was three years of age read poetry and dra- 
matic scenes with fine effect, apparently understanding and appre- 
ciating the meaning and proper expression of the various authors, 
whether she had ever read them before or not. 

She is remarkable for her sense of obedience and truthfulness. 
Her mother often leaves her sitting on her couch or a chair for 
hours, with the request that she shall not, on any account, leave the 
same until her return. Under such circumstances, it has always 
been found impossible to induce her to disobey her mother, either 
by reason or hope of reward ; nothing short of force could effect this 
result. She is very kind, considerate, and intensely fond of children. 
She never fails to produce a profound impression on all who come 
into her presence, even as strangers without knowing her. 

Nothing can be imagined more exquisitely beautiful than her 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, as is her invariable custom on retiring 
to rest. 

The editor of the Musical World, in speaking of her, says: “ She 
is all that she has been represented. Her readings are among the 
marvels which a journalist is called to note in making up his record. 
She reads with wonderful delicacy, force and appreciation, without 
the least apparent effort, her voice being sustained and modulated 
to the sentiment in a manner rarely excelled by the most accom- 
plished readers. She is withal a perfect child, fall of life and im- 
pulsiveness.” ~ 








SALOON IN TIE POPE'S RAILWAY CARRIAGE 
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She gave two private readings, last spring, in Washington, under 
the auspices of Senator Hale and the accomplished ladies of Senators 
Brown and Crittenden, with brilliant results. 

She has read a few times in public to help others, and has given 
private readings at the residences of many of our most wealthy and 
distinguished citizens, and has thus aroused, by her own wonderful 
faculty, a profound interest and desire to recognize and aid her. 
This sentiment has led to an arrangement to give her a grand com- 
plimentary benefit on the evening of the 10th inst., at the Academy 
of Music, which has been placed at the disposal of the committee, 
under the auspices of Mayor Tiemann and a committee of distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen, among whom are W. C. Bryant, 
Jas.S. Thayer, Auguste Belmont, Rev. Dr.S. I. Prime, Rev. Abel 
Stevens, Peter, Cooper, Richard Haight, Abram S. Hewitt, N. P. 
Willis, H. L.’ Stuart. She will read, on this occasion, several 
new selections from Bryant, Halleck, Sheridan, Shakespeare and 
Morris, and will be supported and relieved by fine instrumental 
and vocal music. Her voice has been tested in the Academy of 
Music, and her lowest tones penetrated to every part of the house, 
so wonderfully pure and distinct is her enunciation. Many will 
suppose that she will be required to raise and perhaps strain her 
voice to be heard, bnt this is not so; she reads in the Academy 
of Music with greater ease than in some of the closely draped 
private parlors where she has read. This is to be her only 
public reading here, and the entire proceeds will be devoted to her 
benefit. She read before the Governor and Legislature of New 
Jersey, at the close of the examination of the State Normal School 
last week, and was heard by an audience of more than two thousand 
persons. 








THE PROMISE. 
CHAPTER I. 


What lived, still lives—the Soul—that could not bow 
1o decom of Death, when the Destroyer came ; 
Tit bad been wont to light with living fame 
ad been wont to light with living flame. 
THERE was a rich light in the clear October sky, and the pale silvery 
mist of autumn hung like a veil of 
golden gauze over the brows of 
the Western mountains. The 
breeze just lifted the long, slen- 
der branches of the elms, and bore 
faintly to the ear the rippling of 
a brook, which crept down through 
the verdant intervales to the 
broad, blue river. 

In a handsome stone mansion, 
which was situated upon a little 
eminence, commanding a fine 
view of the magnificent stretch of 
° country round about, there was a 

chamber where silence dim and 

i ominous had fallen—a silence 

Wt which but the spirit can bring, 
ny nl and which none mortal can cast 
wall off—the silence of death ! 

a | In the room that opened upon 
the east—the very apartment 
where two years previously his be- 
loved wife had met the great 
change—the master of that lordly 
establishment lay dying. 

Calm, quiet and moveless he lay 
upon the lofty couch, and yet the 
group of awe-struck gazers knew 
that the breath still lingered, for 
the faint heavings of the broad 
breast and the spasmodic motion 
of the muscles about the throat 
betokened the struggle of life. 
Archibald Meredith had been a 
strong, self-reliant man, and death 
found in him no easy victim. 

Close by the pillow, his eye 
fixed on the countenance of his 
father, stood the son and heir of 
the family—the last remaining 
scion of a proud line of ancestors. 
Very worthily did Howard Mere- 
dith represent his family, in per- 
sonal appearance as well as in 
austere virtue ; and to look at him 
and learn his character. was to 
feel convinced of the utter impos- 
sibility of any deed of his ever 
tarnishing the unsullied honor of 
the Merediths. He was tall, and 
rather strongly than elegantly 
proportioned ; his hair and eyes 
very dark, complexion clear as & 
girl’s, mouth firm and decided, 
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and tout ensemble that of a man who 
would be infinite in his love, and 
stronger than death itself in his | 
hatred. He was one to love and 
trust with unbounded confidence— 
one to fear as an enraged lion. 

Near the young man, although 
not beside him, and yet a little apart 
from the group of weeping servants, 
knelt'a young girl who might, per- 
haps, have seen the flowers of 
eighteen summers. She was evi- 
dently in deep grief at the scene in 
which she was a participator; and 
yet she could bear the dying man 
no relationship—the very cast of 
her exquisite Greclan features for- 
bade it. She was in the attitude of 
prayer, and ever and anon her lips ii 
moved, and her eyes were raised up- 
ward, as though imploring the Power 
above to let the cup pass for this 
time. Adelaide Gray was the well- 
beloved ward of the dying man, the 
only child of his dearest friend, and 
for five years she had been the che- 
rished companion of Mr. Meredith _.. \||\\| 
and the child of his adoption. bs 

At length the dying man stirred | 
upon his pillow, his eyelids unclosed, | 
and, raising himself upon his elbow, 
he gazed restlessly around the room. 
A gleam of light brightened his wan 
features as his eyes fell upon the be- ||) 
loved form of Adelaide, and the pale 
but calm face of his son. 

‘‘ Howard, my son,”’ he said feebly, 
*¢ come nearer to me; my sight fails 
me, and I would see your face plainly 
before I go.” 

The young man sprang forward, 
and bending down over the bed, ;; 
kissed his father’s damp brow |) | 
There was a world of filial affection 
in the simple wayof performing this 1 
act, and so seemed to think Archi- 
bald Meredith, for he stretched - 
forth his hand, and laying it upon | 

||| } 














his son’s head, exclaimed fervently, 

‘‘May God in Heaven bless you, 
Howard! You are worthy of every- 
thing! And now that my moments 
here are numbered, I have much to 
say to you, much that concerns both |}; 
yourself and another who is very 
dear to me. Howard, are you wil- | 
ling to make your father’s death-bed 
happy?” 

“Can you doubt it? Try me, 
father; it would be joy to sacrifice 
for your sake.”’ 

“ Adelaide,’ said Mr. Meredith, ‘| 
beckoning to the kneeling maiden 
“come hither, and stand by the 
sideof my son. You were a bequest 
to me from your father, my boy- 
hood’s cherished friend, the be- 
loved companion of my manhood. On his death-bed, lying power- 
less before the Great Destroyer, even as I am now lying, he gave 
me his child, his best treasure, and bade me guard her ever as my 
own. Adelaide, tell me, can I go to him when I meet him in hea- 
ven, and tell him [ have done as he wished ?” 

‘*God knowest thou canst!” replied the girl, solemnly. 

“Thank you for the assurance, Adelaide. And now, in return, I 
have something to ask of you—will it be granted ?” 

‘* Even to the sacrifice of my life!” returned Adelaide, in the 
same solemn voice with which she had before spoken. 

“Put your hand in that of my son. I want to bless you both to- 
gether before I go. Together! Do you understand me ?” 

A flush of crimson swept over the young man’s forehead, but in 
an instant it receded, leaving his face even whiter than before. 
Adelaide met his eyes and shrank back, pale and trembling. The 
dying man did not seem to observe the agitation of those whom he 
was addressing, for directly he went on— 

“* Howard, it was the wish of William Gray—it is also my wish— 
that when his child and mine had attained a fitting age, they should 
be united in marriage. I ask your promise mutually to this wish. 
It is all that I have to do before I die.” 

Howard approached the girl with the manner of one who carries a 
stern purpose in his soul, and taking her trembling hand in a strong 

rm grasp, he led her close up to the bedside of his father. There 
was no lover-like tenderness in the act—only the cold, hard outlines 
of rigorous duty. Mr. Meredith raised himself to a sitting posture 
ah ag bed, and looked long and searchingly into the face of Ade- 
aide. 

“* Adelaide,’’ he said, tenderly, ‘‘ do you love otherwise? Is your 
heart still free to bestow, or does there exist an attachment which 
will make your love for my son impossible? Speak out, my dear 
girl; I would not make your whole future life unhappy.” 

Her reply was so low as to be almost inaudible. 

‘No, sir; I have no other attachment.” 

** You, my son, I need not ask the question I have put to Ade- 
laide. I know that for along time you have fancied yourself at- 
tached to Helena Carlton, the belle and heiress. I know, also, that 
it is but a fleeting fancy—one which will pass away before the cold 
storms of trial and perplexity which it is the lot of every one who 
goes out into the world to encounter. I have now within my breast 
the firm and solemn assurance that your life passed with Adelaide 
Gray will be one of rare happiness in the main; but with Helena 
Carlton—I shudder at the thought! It is said that the sight of man 
becomes clearer as he nears the confines of immortality, and it must 
be so, for I see, as through a thin veil, your entire future spread 
out before me. Trust me, my son, all will be well.” 

Mr. Meredith paused, overcome with conflicting emotions, and 








for a long time he lay so very still that a casual observer might have 
fancied him dead. At length he rallied and continued— 

‘* God forbid that you, my son, the last of our noble family, should 
link yourself with the offspring of your ancestors’ bitterest enemy. | 
The very dead would rise up from their graves and curse you! ‘The | 
feud between the families of Meredith and Carlton must remain 
everlasting! You know not the terrible wrong which has made all 
of our name to hate with deadly hatred the family of Carltons; but 
when you are married to the woman I have chosen for you, then— 
and not till then—open the sealed document which you will find in 
the private drawer of my secretary, and you will understand all. It 
will tell you things which will make the young blood in your veins 
curdle, and your strong arm long for the backward roll of time that 
it may visit vengeance upon the foe. But I linger—and now your 
Promise. It will make my transit from this world into eternity 
pleasant.” 

Howard Meredith seemed struggling for a moment with some 
strong feeling; but his nature rose conqueror over it, and drawing | 
himself up to his full height, with one hand holding that of Adelaide 
~~ | the other laid upon the death-damp brow of his father, he | 
spoke : | 

“Here, in the presence of that being whom I hold most dear of 
all the earth, my father, I promise to bestow my hand and name in | 
marriage upon Adelaide Gray, the woman selected for me by that 
father ; and may God deal with me as I hold this promise sacred.” 

He bent his head low over the face of the dying, and that wan face , 
brightened and glowed as with the sunshine of eternal happiness. | 
Mr. Meredith had just strength to lay his hand feebly upon the 
united clasp of his children, and very faintly the words fell from his | 

. | 
wf May God in Heaven bless you, my children, even as I now bless | 

! en. 

A dead silence fell u 
low, and the melancho 





on the place, the shadows of night hung | 
y stars veiled themselves in a drapery of ! 


sable purole. j 
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CURLOUS CUSTOM—RINGING BK&LLS AL SEVILLE. 


There came from the luxurious couch no sound—no motion ; and 
so at last the watchers in that chamber knew that the earthly trials 
of Archibald Meredith were over. 





CHAPTER II. 

Apart from him, her young life’s light, 

Her every dawning chafed in night— 

Yet, will his coming bring delight? 

He loves her not. 
THE funeral of Mr. Meredith took place four days after his death ; 
and then the great house was closed to all visitors. Howard, after 
settling the business affairs of the estate, went away upon a southern 
tour for the benefit of his health, which had suffered much from 
grief at his father’s death. 

No person would long have remained in doubt as to the state of 
Howard Meredith’s feelings towards his fair betrothed who saw 
them together. There was a cold gleam in his fine eyes whenever 
they met her gaze, and a thrill of haughtiness in his voice when he 
addressed her that could never live in the same soul with love. No, 
he did not love her; she was repulsive to him, although as noble a 
heart as ever throbbed in human breast slept in her bosom, and a 
score of titled names and fortunes had been laid at her feet. His 
life was given to another—Helena Carlton by name—a fair, proud 
blonde, who gloried in the chains which her beauty had bound 
around him. Had he seen Adelaide before the spell of the syren 
was upon him, it might have been different; but he could feel 
nothing but dislike for her who had come between him and his 
beautiful beloved. 

From the very first Adelaide had been drawn towards Howard 
Meredith, until she had given him her whole soul, rich with all its 
gifts and affections —unsullied by the breath of a single other 
passion; and she received nothing in return. 

When, at the end of six months, Meredith returned, his first call 
was made upon his promised wife. Honor and the opinion of the 
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world demanded this token of re- 
spect from him ; and when was ever 
the honor of a Meredith sullied? 

Adelaide received him with hope 
and fear—hope that time might have 
changed his sentiments towards her; 
fear that she must be to him for ever 
an object of indifference. . 

He gave a cold hand to her hesi- 
tating clasp, and harded her a chair 
with the most frigid politeness. 
After the customary ceremonious 
greetings, he said, 

1 called, Miss Gray, to ask if it 
would please you to allow our mar- 
riage to take place in three weeks 
from this day—five months’ sooner 
than was proposed ?” 

Adelaide’s heart gave a great 
bound. Ifhe did not love her, why 
should he wish to hasten the time of 
calling her his? A glance into his 
cold, unmoved face told her that she 
had nothing to hope for there. A 
chill went home to her heartstrings. 

‘And why,” she faltered, “‘ why 
deviate from the original intention.” 

‘Circumstances demand it, Miss 
Gray. There should be * nominal 
head in my home—a mistress to do 
the honors of my table, to entertain 
my company, and look after our 
mutual interests. My father selected 
you—with your own sanction—for 
that station, and it will be agreeable 
to my wishes if you offer no excuse for 
consenting to the arrangement. 
Miss Gray, I wait your answer.” 

He had risen up and stood before 
her, so cold and dignified in his 
manner, that she was awed by his 
presence. She could offer no dis- 
senting word, though her heart was 
full unto bursting; and when he 
repeated the request that she would 
be in readiness for the marriage 
ceremony three weeks from that day, 
she bowed her head in mutual ac- 
quiescence. 

Mr. Meredith caused every pre- 
paration to be made for the recep- 
tion of his bride that wealth and 
taste could suggest. New furniture 
was purchased for the great house, 
and the arrangements for the bridal 

were on a magnificent scale of splen- 
dor. A week before the wedding day 
a box arrived for Adelaide, from the 
expectant bridegroom. On openin) 
it, she found it to contain a beauti- 
ful dress of white satin, with an over- 
dress of fine Honiton, There was a 
set of pure pearls, and a wreath of 
orange buds attached to the long 
fleecy veil, without which no bride is 
complete. There were also various 
other little articles which go to make 
up the frousseau, showing that if Mr. Meredith did not love his 
intended bride, he was at feast solicitous of her appearance. 

Adelaide put all the gorgeous things away with a sigh, — 
how much she would have prized one word of love from the col 
but munificent lover. A woman may be dazzled with the show and 
glitter of wealth and fashion, but her heart finds rest only upon the 
strong rock of her love. That, and that alone, she takes with her 
down even to the dark gates of death. 

Mr. Meredith called that evening to know if his selection pleased 
Adelaide, and to ask her to choose the first bridemaid. She hesitated 
—she wished to gratify his wishes, only his, in this respect, as in all 
others, but she feared to doso. It was with considerable embarrass- 
ment, therefore, that she proposed ‘* Helena Carlton.” 

Mr. Meredith started, and a flush of color passed over his fore- 
head. He replied with calmness, 

‘Very well; Miss Carlton shall be informed of your choice; and 
if I may venture to suggest the other bridemaid, I would name Julia 
Burke, with Morton Williams and Robert Tracy as groomsmen.” 

Adelaide bowed her assent, and, after a little commonplace conver- 
sation, Meredith touched her hand and withdrew. 

Immediately after leaving Adelaide, Mr. Meredith took his way 
to the handsome cottage occupied by Helena Carlton’s widowed 
mother. He said to himself that he went solely to bid the fair 
Helena to his wedding; but the voice of conscience told him plainly 
that love was pleading more strongly than duty. He was shown to 
the parlor where Helena sat alone, and after a few ceremonious 
words of greeting, he forgot his pride in his sorrow, and sinkin 
down upon a divan, he buried his face in his hands. Helena, in al 
her radiant beauty, arose, and coming to his side, laid her cool 
white fingers upon his brow. 

‘*Howard!’’ The voice was low and sweet, and there was a fine 
cord of affection running through the tones. He started up, and 
caught her passionately, madly to his breast. 

“0, Helena, Helena! to ieee you thus! Ten thousand times 
worse than death! To live—to know that you are living so very 
near me, and yet a barrier, stronger than the almighty Alps between 
us! And that barrier to be raised by my own will! O, Helena!” 

‘* And why need this be, Howard? You have but to forget a silly 
promise, and all will be well. Must my happiness and yours be 
sacrificed for hers? Oh, how I hate her for coming between us. 
Howard, a woman’s hate is a terrible thing !”” Her eyes flashed like 
burning coals for a few seconds; then the fire went out, and the old 
‘enderness came back. ‘* Howard, let us flee from hence to some 
far away country, where we can live only for each other, where this 
accursed promise can be forgotten !” 

The insinuation of Helena against his honor touched Howard 
Meredith’s self-respect to the quick. He rose up, and bent upon 
the girl a look of calm and stern reproof. 

** Helena,” he said, “‘ never mention this again; it is unbecoming 
a virtuous woman—it degrades an honorable man to listen! The 
promise made to the dead shall be held sacred, at whatever cost. 
Hereafter, Miss Carlton, we must be mere acquaintances. To-night 
I called to bid you to my wedding. Miss Gray has chosen you as 
one of her bridemaids, my own wishes sanctioned her selection. 
What answer shall I return to my affianced.” 

‘*Tell her I will be there!’’ cried the girl, passionately; “tell 
her I will be there, to feast my soul upon the depth of wretchedness 
that is gathering over her! Howard Meredith, as your wife, Ade- 
laide Gray will never be happy.” 

She stooped towards him. For a moment his arms held her, his 
lips rested on hers. 

** For the last time, Helena, the very last moment of weakness— 
God grant that itis no sin! And now, adieu, my friend—adieu.” 

He was gone, and Helena sat down to cherish dark thoughts of 
evil against Adelaide Gray. 
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CHAPTER III. 

How I glory, how I sorrow, 

How I love with deathless love— 
How I weep beneath the chilling skies, 

And moan to God above! 
I am higher, I am prouder, 

Than if stars were around my head; 
I am drooping, I am lonely, 

As a mourver o’er the dead. 


Tue wedding day took place at the appointed time, in the old gray 
cathedral at Marlowe ; and, after a brief season of bridal parties, the 
newly wedded pair were installed at Meredith Hall. No fond words 
of love greeted the ears of Adelaide Meredith as she went into that 
house which was henceforth to be her home—the place where she 
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should gather her household gods and fold the wings of her spirit in 
content. 
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Mr. Meredith only led her ony to the upper end of the hall, 
and in presenting her to the assembled servants, said, 

“ Your mistress, Mrs. Meredith.” , 

So it was all over. Adelaide sat down in the beautiful boudoir, 
fitted up for her especial use. and thought over the events of the 
day. The gay panoply, the gorgeous dresses, the sweet hymns, the 
impressive marriage service. Then her thoughts reverted to the 
cold flashing face of Helena Carlton, to the flush which had burnt 
her husband’s forehead when the hand of the fair bridemaid had 
touched his, and then she cast one look into the chilling future. 
She shuddered at the void and banished it from her mind. 

Days passed on, and the state of things at Meredith Hall con- 
tinued unchanged. Adelaide performed every duty with order and 
uropeiety ; Mr. Meredith was coldly courteous—nothing more. The 
dull sense of loneliness grew heavier upon Adelaide’s spirit every 
day, and but for the remembrance that her kind benefactor, now in 
the grave, had blessed their betrothal, she would have almost wished 
it had not been. To be near him—to lie beneath the same roof—to 
eat at the same table—to be united by law, and severed in spirit— 
wrung the soul of the wife; but over all her deep, strong love for 
her husband rose triumphant. No word or token of affection from 
him she loved so well did she ever receive, and yet she neglected no 
duty and spared no pains to gratify his every wish, however, insig- 
nificant. Timid and retiring to all, but most towards him, she made 
no advancements of her love, lest it should alienate him still fur- 
ther. , 

It will be remembered that when Archibald Meredith died, he in- 
dicated to his son a sealed packet in a private drawer, to be read on 
the marriage of that son with the woman whom his father had 
chosen, For some reason, not understood by himself, Howard 
shrank from breaking the seals of this document, and it had lain 
ever since his wedding day in a closed aperture of his desk. He 
wished and yet feared to know its contents. ‘That it disclosed the 
fearful record of the feud between the families of Carlton and Mere- 
dith he knew—but would it tend te make him happier if he knew 
all? He was not cer<ain, and so the secret paper siumbered on. 

Helena Carlton called quite as often upon Mrs. Meredith as 
etiquette required; she gave a splendid party in honor of the bride, 
and everywhere treated her with the most thoughtful attention. 
Seeing all this, Mr. Meredith sighed over the intrinsic value of the 
ome he had lost. At best, mortals are but short-sighted 
idiots ! 

‘‘Mrs. Meredith,” said her husband, one morning at breakfast, 
“you have,-of late, renounced socicty—for what reason? Is the 
oomasee of friends distasteful to you?” 

Adelaide raised her eyes, full of joy, to her husband’s face. She 
was glad that he took interest enough in her to question her motives 
of action. 

‘Oh, no; not distasteful. I have only remained at home because 
you--you—because you did not signify that you wished me to do 
otherwise.”’ 

‘IT am not my wife’s gaoler; it is my pleasure that she shall at 
ali times be guided by her own judgment. If it pleases her, I shall 
be gratified if she will attend Mrs. Clayton’s soirée next Wednesday 
evening.” 

** Thank you: I shall be very happy——” 

04 interrupted her speech by laying a well-filled purse upon the 
table. 

‘* It is my pleasure, Mrs. Meredith, that you appear well-dressed 
upon this occasion; my means will admit of the indulgence of ex- 

ense as well as taste.’”’ He took up his hat and left the room, be- 
fore Adelaide could summon assurance sufficient to ask him if there 
was any particular dress or color which he would fancy. She would 
have given much if she hed known ever so little of his taste in these 
matters ; but she was obliged to be guided only by her own judg- 
ment—even as Mr. Meredith bad said. 

Wednesday evening arrived. Adelaide, attired in a robe of crim- 
son velvet, with bracelets and necklace of jet, entered the handsome 

arlors of Mrs, Clayton, leaning upon her husband’s arm. Mr. 

eredith never was wanting in courtesy to his wife, though his 
heart belonged to another. As they appeared, a murmur of admi- 
ration ran round the room. Mrs. Mereaith was the star of the even- 
ing—she was flattered, caressed and quoted; and admirers followed 
her at every turn. . 

Alston Harrington, a young poet and orator, who had created a 

eat sensation in fashionable circles in the past season, was the 
ion of the ball, and it was not long after her entrance that she found 
the gay and accomplished young gentleman by her side. He hovered 
about her throughout the whole evening ; he sang with her, danced 
with her, and looked admiration upon her wherever she went. 

‘* Really, Mrs. Meredith has made a conquest,” said Miss Carlton, 
passing up to Mr. Meredith. ‘Young Harrington is very devoted 
to the eee of an evening.” 

“ Mr. Harrington admires beauty, and he finds its acme in Mrs. 
Meredith,’’ replied Mr. Meredith, proudly; and for the first time 
in her whole life Helena Carlton looked unlovely in his eyes. But 
notwithstanding this, the poison of suspicion had taken effect, and 
from that time forth he found himself an earnest observer of the 
growing friendship of young Harrington and Mrs. Meredith. 

Helena Carlton infused into his ear the most noisome slander. 
He hesitated at first—then he listened—afterwards he believed. He 
hated himself for feeling so acutely upon the subject. He was loth 
to admit that anything concerning Adelaide could effect him so 
deeply. His honor was wounded—he said to himself—not his affec- 
tions; and so he went on, steeling his heart against the gentle 
woman who would have laid down her life for him willingly. 





CHAPTER IV. 
There are some hearts that, like the loving vine, 
Cling to unkindly rocks and ruined towers ; 
Spirits that suffer and do not repine— 
Patient and sweet as lovely trodden flowers— 
That from beneath the passer’s heel arise, 
And give back odorous breath instead of sighs. —TreNnnYson. 


Time passed. Gaiety succeeded gaiety, and Mr. and Mrs. Meredith 
were among the guests always at the houses of the neighboring 
gentry. Everywhere Adelaide excited the mest unbounded admi- 
ration, and it was plain to see that her husband was proud of this, 
although he never intimated it to her. Mr. Harrington was con- 
stantly by her side; in his love and admiration for her he forgot his 

rudence—forgot what was due to his and her exalted station—and 
in a moment of passion he declared to her his love ! 

It was in a conservatory attached to the residence that this dis- 
closure took place; and, in a thick shadow of orange trees, Miss 
Carlton stood hidden from the view of the other occupants. She 
had not come hither purposely to listen to their conversation, for 
she was not aware of their presence there until] the sound of voices 
broke on her ear. But she had listened and heard all, and the soul 
of the unprincipled girl bounded within her as she thought of the 
use to which she might turn her discovery. Had she not vowed 
vengeance against ‘Adelaide for usurping the place she had coveted 
for herown? Hadshe not? Should it be said that a Carlton cver 
failed ? 

Mrs. Meredith, shocked and confounded, could not regain compo- 
sure sufficient to reply immediately, and Harrington pressed her 
hand repeatedly to his lips. The action roused her spirit, and she 
rose up and confronted him with sentiments which could come only 
from a heart of the purest virtue. He fled from her upbraidings, 
cowed and abashed ; she, obliterating as far as she was able the 
traces of emotion from her face, sought her husband and begged him 
to takeherhome. She was weary, she suid, in answer to his inquiries 
—she wouid go home and sleep. 

Mr. Meredith was astonished at her evident perturbation, but he 
said nothing and went out. As he was about stepping into the vehi- 
cle a scrap of paper was put into his hand by some unknown person, 
and immediately the carriage whirled away. He turust the note 
into his pocket, and after attending Adelaide to her boudoir he went 
into the library to make himself acquainted with its contents. At 
sight of the handwriting he started and changed color, but, recov- 
ering himself, he read it through. .It ran thus: 


“Mn. HowarD Merepitu: My Friend,—I have witnessed this 
evening a scene which ought to be presented to your mental vision— 
and yet I grieve deeply to lift the curtain. Alston Harrinuton has 
declared his love to your wife, and she—oh! would for your sake 
that I could write her faithful! Accidentally hidden in the conser- 
vatory I heard all—myself unseen, undiscovered. She—oh! Heaven, 
that such wretchedness should be yours—she let him kiss her, and 
press her hand to his heart! Let me implore you, by the memory of 





old, to do nothing rashly. She is nothing to you—cast her away and 


: ! May God help you! 
think no more of her ay hae Heiena Gantton.” 


Mr. Meredith finished the note, and casting it down upon the 
table, he paced the floor with rapid strides. His hands were 
clenched—his eyes bloodshot—and his lips murmured only curses. 

The following morning Alston Harrington received a challenge to 
mortal combat from Mr. Meredith. It was accepted, and a meeting 
arranged to take place the ensuing evening a few miles from 
town. — 

By some means unknown to any one Helena received an intima- 
tion of the duel in prospect but a half hour before the time ap- 
pointed for its occurrence. Wild with dismay, for, to do the girl 
justice, she truly loved Meredith, she called a phaeton, and hastily 
throwing on her bonnet and shawl, drove rapidly towards the scene. 
She had no definite plan of action in view—her only object was to 
preserve Howard Meredith from danger. , 

She arrived at the spot just as the command of fire was giyen, and 
heedless of consequences, in her anxiety for his safety, she sprang 
between the combatants just as the pistols were discharged, The 
ball from Harrington’s weapon pierced her side—Meredith’s shot 
took effect in the left arm. “ i 

Oh! the horror of that moment: The attending surgeon came 
up to her, but he shook his head in despair. ; 

‘‘ She is gone beyond, recall!” he said, solemnly ; and on hearing 
this, Meredith, with a wild groan, fled from the scene. 4 

The day that the mortal remains of Helena Carlton were consi ed 
to the earth Mr. Meredith left for the continent. He could not 
remain in the land of his sorrow and shame, and so he went away, 
hoping to forget everything in change of scene. A letter—brief and 
pointed—written to his wife on the eve of departure, explained the 
cause of the duel, and told of its unhappy termination. There were 
taunts, many and bitter, written there; but Adelaide, in her wifely 
pity for her husband’s sufferings, forgave all, and went —, and 
calmly about her duties. She could not write to him, for his letter 
had strictly forbidden it—moreover, he did not inform her of his 
destination, and she had no means of knowing his address. So, 
patiently and uncomplainingly, she kept the ‘‘even tenor of her 
way,” waiting for the hand of Providence to cast a gleam of light 
upon her way. we 

Her care and secret anxiety wore upon her health and spirits, and 
her cheek grew thin and her eyes heavy with unfallen tears. Her 
many friends looked gravely at each other when she came among 
them, and prophesied for her an early grave. Thus a twelvemonth 
passed, and no tidings reached the wife of her absent husband. 

Meanwhile, Meredith wandered from land to land. Nowin classic 
Italy, now in sunny Spain, now in viny France, again in the bold 
air of Switzerland. But the pale, patient face of Adelaide haunted 
him wherever he went; he cuuld not shut it out from his dreams, 
waking or sleeping; and do all he could, he could not make her 

uilty! Spite of himself, a love or interest in his wife had grown 
into his hesrt; and ifhe could have known her innocence, he would 
have flown across the seas to beg her forgiveness and offer her his 
heart’s devotion. : 

Another year rolled into the past, and Alston Harrington returned 
to Marlowe, bringing with him a bride. She was a fair, delicate 
girl, and for her sake Adelaide forgave Alston his sin towards her, 
and received his wife to her friendship. One day, moved by some 
strange impulse, she placed in Harrington’s hand the last and only 
letter she had received from her husband, accompanied by the note 
of Helena Carlton. 

He read both documents through, and then sat down and wrote a 
letter to Mr. Meredith, fully exonerating Adelaide from the shadow of 
censure, and bestowing upon her character the warm and earnest 
encomiums born from a thorough acquaintance with her sterling vir- 
tues. This letter he directed to a friend who was then making the 
tour, with instructions to spare neither pains nor expense to find 
out Mr. Meredith and deliver the letter. ‘To Adelaide he said noth- 
ing of what he had done, thinking it best to awaken no hopes in her 
breast which could by any possibility prove fallacious. And again 
three months came and went. 





CHAPTER V. 

Far off, with bold, prophetic eye, 

A smiliog future I espy.— BERANGER. 
Tux letter of Alston Harrington reached Mr. Meredith about three 
months after it was written. Tle rapturous joy of the exile was too 
great for words when he learned Adelaide’s purity. Not till then 
did he realize fully and beyond doubt that the sweet face of his ne- 
glected wife had grown to be the most hallowed treasure in his 
mind’s memory. 

In ten days more he crossed the threshold of his own home. 
Adelaide sat by the lonely hearth—a little paler, a little sadder— 
but with the same holy expression of countenance which had caused 
Architald Meredith to regard her as but little lower than the 
angels. 

The eyes of Howard took in all at a glance. Her loneliness, her 
anxiety, her long suffering, were arrayed before him; and springing 
forward, before she was aware of his presence, he folded her in his 
arms. 

* Adelaide, my wife! my beloved ! look up; it is all over now!” 

‘* I knew you would come some time, my husband, so 1 waited.” 

He pressed a thousand kisses upon her brow and lips—the first 
he had ever given her; and then sitting down with her within his 
arms, he made a full and free confession of all his feelings and sen- 
sations towards her, both past, present and to come. Ah! to come. 
How much glory rose up at those two brief words, to come ! 

The next day, in the presence of his wife, Howard opened the 
sealed packet, which his dying father had indicted, and read the 
contents aloud. It was written by the hand of Archibald Meredith 
—evidently, from the trembling characters, when the old man was 
near his end. 


‘Two hundred years ago the family of Lord Meredith—from a 
branch of which you, my son, are descended—was one of the noblest 
in England. Lord Henry married a beautiful Italian lady, and 
from their union sprang two children, Alfred and Therese. ‘Therese, 
the daughter, grew up to be the loveliest maiden in Herefordshire— 
there was not so sweet a voice or as brilliant a countenance in all 
Albion. She was the idol of her parents; the dearly beloved of her 
brother, Alfred. A handsome, but dissolute young man, the son of 

neighboring country gentleman—by name Eldred Carlton—saw 
‘Therese, end marked her for his victim. He won her affections, 
aud gained her confidence. She fled from her home under his pro- 
tection, and for a year she lived with him in Paris, supposing him 
legally her husband. At the end of that time he became weary of 
her, and with a refinement of cruelty he scorned to put an end to 
her life—but carried her over into Turkey and sold her for a slave! 
Six months afterwards she died beneath the lash of a Mussulman. 

‘** The news of her beloved child’s fate broke the heart of Lady 
Meredith, and she was laid in the ancestral tomb, whither her strick- 
en husband speedily followed her. Alfred Meredith, fired with the 
indignation of his Italian blood, took a solemn oath over the tomb 
of his dead parents to avenge his sister’s wrongs. He didit. He 
traced Carlton to Germany, found him the husband of two wives, 
and the father of one chiid. His blood paid the forfeit of Therese 
Meredith’s death. 

‘From that time forth the most deadly hatred has existed be- 
tween the Merediths and Carltons, and it would bring my gray locks 
to the dust in shame did I think that my son, the bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh, would ever be the cause of mingling the hated 
race with ours. Therese Meredith was your grand aunt, and her 
spirit, red with the blood of wrong, would rise up and curse the 
union. 

“*T leave to you as a comforter—a partner in joy or so: row—Ade- 
laid Gray—my most beloved daughter. With her you will not fail 
of happiness; and looking upon the vision of your future life, my 
eyes are content to close quietly in the sleep of death. 

“* May God bless you and yours, and make you happy. 

ARCHIBALD MEREDITH.” 


Howard folded up the payer and laid it away. 
_“*Andam | not happy, Adelaide?” asked the lover husband, 
drawing her head tohis breast, and fondly kissing her brow. 
i not as happy as any one out of heaven can expect to be? 
Adelaide, dearest, my father knew best !” 

And she, holding his hand very tenderly in hers, inurmured— 

**My husband, let us together bless his memory !” 


** Am 
Oh! 





CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 
THE BERTAUDIERE. 
CHAPTER XL1.—THE DUKE OF CHARTRES PAYS A NOCTURNAL VISIT To 
LUTETIA. 

Tue arrest of Jacques was an event that not only deeply concerned but much 
perplexed the Duke de Chartres. Although no longer in a frame of mind to 
take partin the gaieties of the masque, which continued to increase as the 
hours waned, the duke was, in a measure, compelled to return to the grand 
gallery, in order not to commit a breach of etiquette towards the king by 
retiring without first making his ebeisance. On his way he learnt that both 
his majesty and Madame de Maintenon had already withdrawn from the 
hilarious scene, in consequence ot the sudden indisposition of the latter. Half 
rejoiced at this oecurrence, which rendered his return to the gallery unneces- 
sary, he was hastening to his chamber when a small black page, who appeared 
on the watch, intercepted him on the way, and placed a slip of paper in his 
hand. ‘D’Orleans opened the missive, and having perused it—not without 
some degree of aurprise—motioned the messenger to goon. The latter bowed, 
and led the way to the private apartment of Madame de Maintenon. 

She was alone, reclining on an easy chair, into which she had apparently 
thrown herself, dressed as she was on quitting the masque. Her countenance 
betrayed deep anxiety, but lighied up when the king’s nephew entered, to 
whom she made a graceful movement of the hand, bidding him be seated. 
‘Lhe page withdrew. : 

‘‘ You are surprised,” said she, smiling, as she addressed the prince, ‘ at my 
sending for you ?’’ 

D’Orleans answered, ‘‘ Rather.’’ 

‘¢ | thought you, would be,”’ she continued; ‘‘ but having learnt that you had 
accompanied this man Jacques and D’Argenson to the Saile des Garces, I felt 
anxious to ascertain what bad passed.’’ f 

Delighted at the opportunity so unexpectedly afforded him of engaging 
interest for Jacques in so potent a quarter, where his fate seemed already to 
have excited commiseration, D’Orleans recounted the scene in the Salle des 
Gardes, dwelling with considerable force upon the acrimony manifested by 
D’Argensen against the prisoner, and expressing his own fim conviction of the 
spy’s innocence of the charge alieged against him; an opinion in which Madame 
de Mainvencn acquiesced. 

‘“* And yet,”’ ouserved she, thoughtfully, ‘“‘ what can D’Argenson mean by 
these proofs of Jacques’ guilt ?”’ p 

‘« You appear to take a very lively interest in this man?’’ said Madame de 
Maintenon, in a half inquiring tone. 

‘IT do, madame; a deep interest,”’ responded the duke emphatically. 

‘* May I know the reason of it ?’”’ asked she, fixing her penetrating gaze upon 
his countenance. 

“Oh, yes; why not?” answered he. ‘‘Jacques once saved me from an 
imminent danger, and I seek to return the service in kind.’ 

“1 thought,” rejoined she, ‘‘ that he might have a stronger claim upon your 
gratitude tor the manner in which he seconded your honest designs upon the 
daughters of the Baron de st. Auney.”’ 

‘ Madame,’’ ejaculated the prince, changing color, ‘‘ this irony is—is—ill- 
timed: PP. 

* Perhaps unmerited,’’ responded madame. 

‘*No, not unmerited,’”’ answered the prince; ‘though if you knew all, you 
would, perhaps, be less severe towards me. Dubois and D’argenson are more 
to blame than 1.’’ 

‘¢ Picture to yourself that young flower, pining and drooping within the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of the Bastile, to which she has been confined for 
upwards of ten weeks. And her iover. Ah! You start to see me so well 
informed! Well, then, answer me this—how have you acted towards him? 
The Bastile—the Bastile—always the Ba-tile! And Jeanne de St. Auney? 
Finding that you could not possess the one sister, you would have contented 
yourself with the other! What reparation can you hope to make to that un- 
fortunate iami'y, should they ever regain their liberty? I blush for you, 
highness! I knew you dissipated; I did not believe you vile.” 

»’ Orleans, overcome by excess of shame, and actually unable to look Madame 
de Maintenon in the face, avoided her gaze by hiding his burning face in his 
hand, his head sinking every moment lower upon his breast; her ast observa- 
tion roused him, and starting in his seat, he once more addressed her, ina 
voice almest inaudible, 

** Hear me, madame,” said he; ‘* let me explain——” 

Madawe de Maintenon shook her head, and replied, 

** You can explain nothing. I am acquainted with all the particulars——” 

“‘T beseech you, madame,’’ exclaimed the duke, in an agony of emotion, 
** to cease these upbraidings! I contess that I deserve them; but am willing to 
atone for my errors |”’ 

* fis too late, highness. Julie de St. Auney would have been released long 
since had my influence been great enough to overcome his majesty’s reluctance 
to interfere in the affairs of his lieutenant of police, whose power increases 
every day, and who renders the state such services that his ministry cannot 
be dispensed with. One man alone can save her—that man is Jacques !|”’ 

Tne duke stood silent for a iew moments, and then, in a desponding voice, 
said 

Have you anything more to say to me, madame ?’’ 

‘*Nothing, highness; indeed, our conversation has been protracted to a 
greater length than I anticipated.”’ 

Here she rang a silver band-bell, which was instantly responded to by the 
appearance of her black page; the duke took her hand, placed it to his lips, 
bowed, and withdrew to his chamber—not to sleep, but to ruminate over the 
occurrences of the day. The result of his cogitations was a determination to 
repair to Maitre Chopin's, according to appointment. 

After a night of feverish inquietude, he arose, unrefreshed, from the couch 
on which he had thrown himself without undressing, and summoning his 
attendant, ordered a horse to be saddled. Before the clock struck ten he was 
at the Palais Royal, Here he passed the day, growing more uneasy and 
anxious as the night approached. At length, warned by the clock of the 
palace, he assumed his disguise—a plain hunting-suit of green—and sallied 
torth from the pavilion already known, gaining tne street by the small door 
in the wall. As the bourdon of Notre Dame boumed midnight he stood on the 
threshold of the Cep-de-Vigae. 

The quarter he was bow in, only the day before so animated, was silent as 
the grave; not a light was to be seen at any of the windows, so completely bad 
the revelries of Shrove ‘luesday expended the vitality of the denizens of the 
Pays Latin. 

The duke, though enmufiled in an ample clceak and wearing a large Spanish 
hat, or sombrero, devoid of plume, slouched over his eyebrows, was instantly 
recognized by Chopin, who, notwithstanding, from habitual caution, did not 
allow the fact to be observed by the principal party. 

“Tm a late customer,’’ said the latter, on eutering; “I'll thank you fora 
draught of wine !’’ 

‘* Half a sétier or a chopine ?”’ inquired mine host. 

‘Oh | which you please,’ respouded the prince, throwing a piece of gold on 
the counter; ‘‘a glass for me and another tur yourself wil: suffice, ana never 
mind the change !’’ 

“You'll have the best, of course’? muttered Chopin, eyeing the glittering 
coin. 

** Of course !’’ replied D’Orleans, bowing. 

‘*] shall be compelled to blindfold your highness,”’ observed the vintner, 
setting down his glass after his last libation. 

“Then I suppuse I shall be uader the necessity of submitting to it,’’ res- 
pended the prince; ‘‘ very well, Maitre Chopin; only be quick! Here is where- 
with. But tell me, is he safe?’ 

The worthy host of the Cep-de-Vigne nodded his head, and em'ling siguifi- 
cantly, took the tendered handkerchief, and proceeded to bandage the prince's 
eyes, which he did very effeciually; D’Urleans, overjoyed at Jacques’ escape, 
lending himself to the operation without maniiesting the smallest symptom 
impatience. When it was done, the former lighted the stump of a torch, and 
opeaed the door of the parlor, which, as may be remembered, led into the 
court-yard, and into the suite of dining-rooms on the ground floor. 

‘* Take hold of this, highness,’’ said Chopin, thrusting a corner of his leathern 
apron isto the prince’s uand, ‘and follow me!’ 

D’Ocleans grasped the garment as he was bidden, and followed the vintner, 
who first took him twice round the court, and making him pass through the 
dining-rooms on the ground-floor, brought him back to the place they had 
started from. 

‘* Now tor the steps, highness !’’ exclaimed he, guiding the prince down the 
steep flight of stone-stairs that led to the vaults beneath: “ only thirty-three 
of them besides the landing in the middle.” 

They soon reached the wine-cellar, where the duke was again made to des- 
cribe a number of angles and zig-zags which completely set at nought his in- 
genuity to obtain even a slight idea of the locality. When Maitre Chopin got 
wo the spot where Vulcan and Hercules had been, only a few hours previously, 
so neariy immolating the lieutenant of police, he applied his thumb to a small 
spring that was concealed in a crevice of the masoary, too low down to be 
easily detected, and immediately a square door flew open noisele-sly, disclosing 
a dark passage, into which he entered, wragging his mystified companion after 
him, adopting the precaution of pulling the door to. 

Atier traversing a series of payvsages, and passing through some half-dozen 
doors, the pair reached the one thas opened into the apartment of Jacques; 
Chopin at once ushered the prince in, observing that he might now ualoose the 
bandag: from his eyes. As the latter did so, wwe vintner, making a very low 
bow, backed out of the door, leaving the prince alove with Jacques. 

The spy had not long siuce come in, for he was still enveloped in the capu- 
chin-frock and cowl, and seated on a iow stool im front of a wood fire which he 
was kindling, stooping over it with one arm resting on his knees, the other 
hand being employed in raking together the live embers. Wuen the prince 
oe in, he turned his head, and, perceiving who it was, waited until ue broke 
slence, 

On removing the handkerchief, D’Orleans was for a moment Cazzled by the 
light of the lamp—though dim enough in all conscience—and shaded his eyes 
to accustom them to it, for they were strained by the pressure of the bandage; 
a slight start of surprise escaped him when he caught the first glimpee of tne 
locality to which he bad been brought; but his uopleasant surmises were im- 
mediately dispeiied on seeing Jacques, who now rose to receive him. 

“* Well, friend Jacques,” said D’Orleans, with unfeigned pleasure; “I sin- 
cerely copgratulate tn:e on thy escape; though, to be candid, I dreaded the 
worst! How was it managed ?’’ 
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“Simply enough,” answered the spy; ‘‘I had friends who did not abancon 
me. It om a mere matter of time.’’ 

‘So doubtful was I of the practicability of any assistance being afforded 
thee, that I hesitated to come hither. The ind it, however, was too 
po to be resisted.’’ 

“You have done well, highness,” responded Jacques, ‘‘ and shall not be 
disappointed of the object of your visit. Fou are surprised to find me inhabit 
such a i 1”? continued he, remarking that the duke’s eyes wandered rest- 
lessly about; “ but such as you see it, it is the only home I have.”’ 
fae Beatrice !’’ observed D’Orleans, tremulously; ‘‘ does she dwell here 
‘ “She does I’? answered the spy. 

** Thou wilt bring me to her |”? exclaimed the prince, anxiously. 

* She is asleep, and must not be disturbed !’’ replied Jacques. ‘‘ Poor girl! 
= often she thus forgets her sorrows !’’ 

e duke’s heart beat violently, and he hung down his head, abashed, but 
though he would have asked a hundred questions about her, his tongue refused 
to perform its customary office: a short pause ensued, when the spy re- 
8 





«7 have a favor to ask your highness, which I know you will not refuse.’’ 

* Not if it be in my power to grant it |’’ replied D’Orleans, looking up. 

‘Tis to give the ’Sieur St. Marcel leave of absence from his regiment for a 
twelvemonth,”’ rejoined Jacques. 

“ What does this siguify, Sieur Jacques,”’ exclaimed the astonished prince. 
“ Taaw St. Marcel late last night, and appointed him to meet me at the Palais 
Royal at noon to-morrow.”’ 

**'You will not see him,”’ observed the spy with incisive brevity; ‘‘I have 
only now returned from escorting him a league or two on his way to Madrid, 
whither I have sent him.”’ 

“To Madrid! But for what purpose?’ asked D’Orleans, more and more 
surprised. 

**To serve him and myself, too,” responded Jacques. ‘‘ Your highness 
knows the proverb, ‘two birds with one stone.’ I had important business to 
transact.at Madrid, which required the aid of a man whom I could confide in, 
that man was St. el; so I despatched him. Again, he was, although 
ignorant of it, in imminent danger of being incarcerated in the Bastile, oue 
motive the more for getting him out of the way.”’ 

‘Tn the Bastile !’”” ejaculated the duke, “‘ for what ?”’ 

‘* Ask Monseigneur D’Argenson,’’ returned the spy. 

‘Nay, then,” continued D’Orieans, with increasing earnestness, ‘from 
what quarter does this danger come? Who is his enemy ?”’ 

*))’ Argenson |”? answered the other. 

* Mystery upon mystery,’’ exclaimed the prince; ‘pray throw some light 
upon these enigmas.’’ 

‘*Is your highness acquainted with the history of this young man?’’ 

“T cannot say that 1 am, ’Sieur Jacques. My earliest acquaintance with 
him dates at the siege of Mons; he was then a sub-officer, having risen trom 
the ranks—”’ 

‘Ah! Isee!” said Jacques, interrupting the speaker; “your highness is 
not aware of his being a foundling.”’ 

“JT confess,”’? observed the duke, ‘“‘my ignorance of this circumstance, up 
to the present moment. How didst thou discover it?” 

Jacques smiled and resumed : 

‘You must know, highness, that a short time since, D’Argenson commis- 
sioned mé to endeavor to trace the heir of a certain Count de St. Angin, who 
had long been missing, and was indeed believed to be dead, until, apparently, 
accident brought to light the fact of his being still alive, though he could no 
where be found. D’Argenson’s motive for discovering the young man was to 
revenge himself upon him for an imaginary wrong he had sustained from the 
old count, his more fortunate rival in en affair of the heart. The lady was the 
sister of the Baron de St. Auney.”’ 

The duke appeared thunder-struck. Without heeding his astonishment, 
Jacques continued his recital from the period of the Count de St. Angin’s de- 
cease up to that time, enumerating the various machinations D’Argenson had 
set on foot to ruin the baron and procure possession of the estates, which he 
held in trust for the heir. 

‘Thou hast reason then,” observed D’Orleans, as Jacques ended, ‘to sup- 
pose that the lost heir and St. Marcel are identical ?” 

“We can only surmise at present,” responded Jacques, ‘‘for we have no 
positive proofs. In the absence of these, I have kept St. Marcel in ignorance 
of the few facts that have come to my knowledge, though I need but two or 
three links to complete the chain of evidence which up to this moment is in- 
sufficient to establish his claims with any chance of success. Unfortunately, 
the testimony requisite is of such a nature, that the vitality of the question 
rests solely upon it; in short, we lack the proofs of his identity, for the female 
to whom he was entrusted is dead, or, which is nearly the same, is not to be 
found. Accident placed me in possession of all I know concerning him, and 
has doubtless served D’Argenson, who, a few weeks ago, firet subjected him to 
surveillance, merely on account of the great resemblance the young man bears 
to the baron’s late sister; to-day, however, he ordered one of his secret.agents 
to arrest him as scon as he returned to Paris, and convey him to the Bastile. 

“I see it all,”’ observed D’Orlean:, writing ; ‘‘ D’Argenson has obtained 
some private clue to his identity, and no longer hesitates. Here, here is the 
furlough you asked me for, though I cannot perceive its use.” 

‘** You ao not know D’Argenson, highness,’ rejoined Jacques, smiling bit- 
terly, at the same time folding up the paper and thrusting it into his breast. 

‘*] will gain a march upon him there,’’ answered the duke; ‘ to-morrow St. 
Marcel’s furlough shall be duly enregistered, I shall thus not only serve St. Mar- 
cel, but revenge myself upon L’ Argenson, whose plans I have sworn to frustrate 
by every means in my power; and I solemnly engage, Sieur Jacques, to assist 
thee to accomplish the same ecd; Iam his enemy until death. He bas made 
me the instrument of his detestable vengeance und caused me to act a part of 
which I am ashamed—’’ 

‘* And duped you into the bargain, highness,”’ chimed in Jacques ; ‘‘ and 
though I too condescended to figure in that transaction, it was with a view to 
serve the girl, not to destroy her.’ 

_“‘ Ah!” exclaimed D’Orleans, “the affair of the ring. Yes. I suspected 
him ot designs upon that young maiden, from the day Dubois assured me he 
saw D’Argenson disguised as a capuchin, prowling about the neighborhood of 
the Carmelites.”’ 

“Dubois was right too,’ replied Jacques, ‘ for the lieutenant ef police fre- 
quents that convent secretly; he is the bearer of his majesty’s letters to one of 
tne sisters—’’ 

“Sister Louise de la Misericorde. Madame de la Valliére,” ejaculated 
D’Orleans, with a movement of surprise. 

‘The same,” responded the spy; ‘* Dubois, however, was in error when he 
inferred that D’Argenson and the capuchin whom he saw enter the baron’s 
residence were ape and the same person, it was St. Leu!’’ 

“St. Lea! Then why disguived, Sieur Jacques? Was she not,betrothed to 
him? Why had he now to fear?” : 

‘*He assumed a disguise, highness, to avoid notice! The house, as you 
know, adjoins the Chartreuse, and a capuchin friar might resort thither unsus- 
pected, when a dashing young officer—and of the musketeers toc—could not,” 
said Jacques, smiling. 

**I feel,” said D’Urleans, “ that I have no right to be considered in the light 
of a iriend of the demoiselles De St. Auney; yet believe me, ’Sieur Jacques, I 
seek only an opportunity to prove the sincerity of my sentiments towards 
them. | certainly sought their ruin, regarding them only as I did many others; 
but a new interest has sprung up in my heart in their favor, and sooner than 
injure either I would lose this right hand !”” 

“Your lips must be sealed,” observed Jacques. ‘‘ Let what you know serve 
you as a guide in your future relations with b’Argenson, but the name of your 
informant must not transpire, for it cannot tend to insure you a single advan- 
tage. This you must promise, highness |’’ 

‘Thou art right, Jacques,’ answered D’Orleans, after a brief pause; “ my 
indiscretion might, as thou sayest, injure instead of serving! I plecge my 
word to observe secresy on this point. But a word about St. Leu. Hast thou 
any clue to his hiding-place? It thou hast, tell me, that I may seek him and 
acknowledge the injustice I have done him !”” 

“I know your highness is well inclined,” replied the spy; “St. Marcel made 
me acquainted with your sentiments towards St. Leu; for the moment, how- 
ever, you can do nothing for him! Let it suffice you to know that he is with 
friends.”’ 

_ At this moment the door of the cell was opened noiselessly, and a matronly 
figure appeared in the aperture, who withdrew, after muttering a few words to 
Jacques in a jargon unintelligible to D’Orleans. 

_ * Highness ,”’ continued the spy, in a suidued, almost inarticulate voice, and 
rising as the temalé made her exit, ‘ will you come with me?” 

_D’Urieans colored deeply—his thoughts reverting to Beatrice—and drawing 
his mantle about him followed Jacques to the door, who, inclining his head, 


signed to him to go out first; he obeyed, the s l 
both ia total darkness. ; eyed, spy closed the door, anu they were 





CHAPTER XLV.—THE DUKE’S INTERVIEW WITH BEATRICE. 


Tuk prince was much startled at this extraordinary proceeding, and remem- 
bering the kind of place in which he was, began to entertain misgivings with 
regard to his personal safety, uttering a taint exclamation of astonishment; he 
was the next moment somewhat reassured by the voice of Lis mysterious 
friend, who clutching him firmly by the arm, said, 7 

er. nothing! These passages are as familiar to me as the streets of 

D’Orleans answered not a word, but strove to smother the dis greeable sen 
sations that overpressed him, as his companion led or rather dragged bim along 
the cold, damp windings of this subterranean dwelling, through which the 
wind, at times, swept in guets, sometimes warm and sulfocating, and strongly 
impregnated with an odor of mildew; at others, icy and fresh, as though the 
circulation were unimpeded from above; he pushed the door open, and they 
entered the chamber of Beatrice. 

In form and size it was similar to the one they had just quitted, but more 
comfvrtable in its appuintmenis. The walls and the ceilings were whitewashed, 
and the floor was overspread with matting as a guarantee against damp; there 
were three shelves, one adorned with a few bovks, the others appropriated to 
domestic conveniences, and on the table, which was oaken, and vccupied by a 
motley assemblage of phials, and giasses, and tisanne cups, stood a night- 
lamp, shedding a dim, red light around, but whose paucity was amply compen- 
sated for by the bright and cheering blaze of the crackling logs cn the low 
hearth. 

The bed, around which the edits of faded damask were closely drawn, 
was placed with the head in the recess, 80 a8 to leave the sides free; an elderly 
fomale—not the same who had ere-while warned the spy, but she to whom 
Democritus had given the name of Galatea—occupied the cushioned chair 


when the visitors entered, but upon a sign from Jacques, curtsied and with- 


We 

«What is that? Who is there?’ inquired the invalid in a faint but hurried 
voice, and starting as she heard the door close. ; 

Jaeques glanced at D’Orleans, signing to him to keep out of sight, and 
approaching the bed drew the curtains aside, replying, 

‘Tis I, mademoiselle |’’ 

“‘ Ah, Jacques !’? answered she, recognizing his voice, ‘‘ you have been a 
long while absent! Why did you remain so long away ?”’ and she held out her 
hand, and he kissed it. 

“So long !? said he; “ ’tis scarcely three hours ago since I was here |” 

“ Ah, yes !’? muttered the girl; “‘I remember now; I have slept! Ob, what 
happiness to sleep! To sleep and forget one’s troubles !’’ 

* Are you sure, Jacques,’ resumed Beatrice, after a brief pause, ‘ that ’tis 
not three days instead of three hours? What is the day of the month?’’ 

‘We have entered on the fifteenth, mademoiselle,’”? answered Jacques, 
huskily. : 

“The fifteenth !’’ echoed she ; ‘‘ right, right! ’tis two months anda week 
exactly. Howshort the time seems. It is as yesterday to me; yet | have suf- 
fered much since then—very much !”’ 

The hot tears followed one another down the prince's cheeks, for he per- 
ceived that the maiden’s intellect wandered; he understood too Jacques’ mo- 
tive for signing to him to remain concealed, though wondering much at the 
Gistant, formal manner in which he addressed her; a circumstance which, 
when he remembered their relationship, gave birth to certain vague suspicions 
as to the truth of the spy’s communication relative to their affinity, though he 
could not perceive any motive for the cheat. A word, however, will solve this 
riddle. Jacques had not yet revealed himself to his sister, his reasens for 
which a retrospective glance at the events of the last two months will eluci- 

te 


In the first place, the shock which Beatrice’s constitution had sustained 
from her attempt at self-destruction, added to the acute physical sufferings 
terminating in the premature birth of her infant which this attempt induced, 
were casualties of themselves sufficient to engender a prostration of mind even 
greater than that of her frame, setting aside the ravages previously made 
upon the latter by the long months of mental anguish sie endured whilst im- 
mured within the lonesome cloisters of Moret, she was devising the means of 
escaping from the scandalous consequences of a shameful exposure—an expo- 
sure of which the stigma would attuch not alone to her, but to the saintly sis- 
terhood she had so recently joined. Beneath this accumulation of misfortunes 
her exquisitely sensitive mind eventually gave way, and for seven tedious 
weeks after her providential escape from so untimely a death, she remained 
almost unconscious of everything that passed around her 

In the course of his interrogations, Jacques likewise obtained a clue to Bea- 
trice’s betrayer, which, though slight, he followed up with untiring perseve- 
rance until, by the aid of other collateral evidence, he arrived at the truth; 
and in seeking out the Duke of Chartres, and consenting to bring him to Bea- 
trice, he yielded less to his own inctinations or to the duke’s request than to 
the earnest wishes of Beatrice herrelf, who impressed him with a firm convic- 
that her dissolution was at band, would call upon him by rame, not only whilst 
her mind was wandering, but when it was comparatively tranquil, praying 
half aloud that he would come and “‘ see her once before she died |” 

In the midst of the darkness that overshadowed her intellect, Beatrice re- 
tained a confused recollection of the mode of her rescue, but ever under the 
influence of a predominant idea, originating in her unhappy attachment, per- 
sisted in confounding her deliverer with the author cf her misfortunes. 

“It was Philippe’’—she only knew the duke by his Christian name—*t who 
plunged into the water after her.’’ His name had been the last on her lips ere 
she took the fatal leap! He must have been at hand and heard her call him, 
for no other than he could have any motive for risking his life to save hers! 
Her—an unknown, unfortunate girl! She believed he loved her tenderly, be- 
cause he had often told her so! It was her own fault that he had abandoned 
her! She ought to have consented to leave Fontainebleau when he offered to 
take her under his protection, and not have angered him by a refusal! Why 
did she retire to Moret? Were not the sisters certain to discover her position? 
Every day that she remained with them increased the risk! She would lose 
notime! Atl wasready! How surprised they would be on the morrow to find 
hergone! She kuew where to go! It was sot far to Paris! She would ask 
the first person she met if he knew her Philippe? No! Well, there were 
more people to ask the question of! Never mind that laugh! She is not 
crazed, although she has walked up from Fontainebleau to Paris, to find her 

over, having no other clue to him than that his name is Philippe ! 

‘*¢ How the lights dance! and how cold the wind strikes! 1s death so coli? 
There isthe bridge! She marked the place when she passed in the morning as 
she fled from the mob. Howlonelyitis! Now! Thereisnoone by! Hark! 
a step! Another moment and it will be too late! She will be discovered! If 
that footstep should be Philippe’s! ’Tis gone! Courage! One look at the 
bright moon—and at the brilliaut stars—and at the deep biuesky! How quiet 
they seem in their beauty! But the moon is cold though bright! and the 
stars, though brilliant, are cheerless ! and the deep blue sky smacks of the 
frigidity of the grave! Oh! for one ray of sunlight! only one! The sunlight 
and the broad noon are for the happy! Night and its darkness for the wretched 
and miserable! Why should she hesitate any longer? How fearful to look 
down into that deep, cold gloom beneath, with death returning the gaze! 
Courage! Forgive an unhappy wretch, greatGod! Philippe! Philippe! Thou 
couldst save me !’’ 

A very short colloquy ensued between Beatrice and her deliverer, whom she 
could not be made to recognize as such, her thoughts remaining fixed upon her 
lover, and St. Marcel took his leave with a beart torn by commiseration tor her 
sorrows, and with the firm conviction that he had at some anterior period 
beheld her features, though unable to recollect where and when. 

* Jacques |’’ continued she, gazing intently at him whilst she spoke ; ‘‘ you 
remember what he said? The young man who came to see me last! ‘When 
was it? Never mind! He said that when he returned I should be happy! Do 
you know what heimeant?’ That I should be dead! He promised, too, to send 
me a token of remembrance—a flower—from the sunny clime to which he 
is gone! It will be withered! Keep it, Jacques! It will remind you of me!’ 

‘The spy knew that in speaking of her approaching dissolution his sister spoke 
the truth, and the tears stood in his eyes as he listened to her wanderiags; 
D’Orleans could scarcely refrain from sobbing outright. In order to turn the 
tide of the maiden’s thoughts into a more wholesome channel, Jacques said, as 
soon as she paused, 

‘* Mademoiselle, these reflections are too gloomy to be indulged ia; your 
fears are groundless; you are much better, and with proper care wil! soon be 
well. You must live for—tor your infant, and for its father !”’ 

“Ah, yes!’’ ejaculated the young mother, pressing closer to her heaving 
bosom the babe that nestled there; ‘‘ yes, 1 must live for my ciild and ior 
Philippe.’’ 

D’Orleans could no longer contrel his feeling:, and dashing his hat aud cloak 
to the ground, advanced a step towards the bed for the purpose of disclosing 
himself, when he was checked by a peremptory sign from Jacques, who once 
more addressed the weeping girl : 

‘You have often wished to see him, mademoiselle,” said he, with «a view to 
provose a more favorable juncture for introducing the prince. 

** Oh, yes,”’ responded Beatrice; ‘*and have prayed ferven'ly that Le migit 
come! is he not the father of my chid? my poor mnocent cihilay See hun! 
Oh, yes! Once more before I die !’’ 

‘* Beatrice | Beatrice !’’ ejavulated D’Orleans; and unable to restrain his 
feelings any longer, he precipitated himself towards the bed. 

“Eh! that voice!” exclaimed the maiden, raising herself up a little; ‘‘ who 
callsme by name? It should be Philippe’s voice !’’ 

‘*1t is I, Beatrice !’’ responded D’Orleans, as Jacques stepped a littie on one 
side in order tv afford him room to approach the bed; “‘dosc thou notgrec »g- 
nize we?’’ and seizing her hand, he covered it with kisses, at the same time 
that he bedewed it with his tears. 

‘he unhappy girl stared vacantly in the face of the speaker, seeming neitber 
to understand nor to recognize him; but her recollection gradually returning, 
her bosom heaved twice or thrice convulsively, whilst a stifled sigh barst from 
her lips as though her beart would break with the effort, and passing her hand 
over her brow, she sank back on her pillow, an’ gave vent to a tears. 

** Forgive me, Beatrice! Forgive me!’ ejaculated the duke, as soon as he 
could command himself suffici« ntly tospeak. “Lookup! ’Lis I—Philippe!”’ 

‘Yes, yes |’? sobbed the maiden, removing her hand from her pallid face; 
“Tknow thy voice! ‘Tis thou, indeed! But see, Philippe, see!’? and she 
pointed to the infant that still lay sleeping on her breast; ‘‘1 have not mur- 
dered him; he lives! and thou wilt forgive me! lives, Philippe! Our 
child lives !’’ 

‘* Let me embrace my son,’”’ rejoined D’Orleane, as, with the het tears trick- 
ling down his cheeks, he leant over and imprinted a kiss on the pale cheek of 
the slumbering babe. 

‘*Thou wilt forgive me, Philippe ?”’ continued Beatrice, sobbing hysterically; 
‘*] was crazed when I did it; but I did not think of murder. Oh,:nol Say 
thou dost forgive me !’’ 4 

**Forgive thee, Beatrice! ‘Tis I should, on my knees, ask pardon of thee ! 
I have nothing to forgive thee; but if nought but my pardon will appease thee 
I do give it thee!” 

*““T knew thou wouldst,” said she, her eyes glistening with wild delight; 
“thon art doubly its father, for hadst thou not piunged in after me——! Ah 
that horrid night !”’ 

** And I am the cause of all thy sorrows, Beatrice! But cheer up. All will 
yet be well. Brignut days are yet in store for us |” 

Beatrice raised berself upon her elbow, and fixed her dark eyes full upon the 
duke, gazing at him with an intensity that made him almost shudder; she then 
said in # solemn, nearly inarticulate, but distinct voice: 

way at me, Plulippe, and tell me, dost thou think l am, even now, of this 
earth |” 


D’Orleans was indeed heart-stricken to perceive the fearful havoc that grief 
anda long mulady, expecially the former, bad made in that fair being Her 
face, bearing a striking rereubiance to Jacques’, ooly that it was exquisitely 
feraimine, stili retained its former loveliness; but the caraation of her cheeks 


had faded, and their marble pallor was rendered yet more dazziiag by contrast 
with the ebon hue of her profuse chevelure. 





* No, no!’’ contioued the sufferrr, with asad smile; *‘ ’tis here, at my 
heart! lieelit here! But it will «von be over! And here too I feel it !’’ she 
now pressed a hand on ber jorebead; “I cannot torget it! ‘Lis indelibly 
stamped upon my brain !"’ 5 

Casting « look of maternal solicitude upon the infant nestling on her bosom; 
smiling in its Lappy sleep with that sweet smile of innocence winch belongs so 
exclusively to the babe, she raised herse!f higher in the bed, and resting her 
heaa on her hand, gazed intently at the duke once again, and resumed: 

“Why didst thou stay so long away? I have reckoned the days, and can 

, count them, so ] am not mad as they say of me !”’ 











“Speak not thus, Beatrice, I implore hynny ~~ | 
effort ayy = is — “to hear t cuts me - bd \ 
courage in the future, and forget; try, Beatrice, to forget 

“Never |”? rejoined she; “never could I live long eneugh to forget it! 1 
have tried to blot it out from my memory, but no!’ 

“ Ah, Jacques !”’ continued the young girl, with an angelic smile, “you are 
ever the same! A good kind friend; wheaI dare to pray, I pray tor you, for 
you have been everything tome. You echo the consolatory words of the 
holy father who is so tly ac my bedside; but you do not know all.” 

“Beatrice! sister ! dear sister |’? gasped Jacques, his immense chest heaving 
as though the intensity of his emotion struggled to burst the material bonds 
that confined it; ‘‘ canst thou not believe that I am thy brother?’ and the hot 
tears leapt from their source, falling in a torrent upon the hand of the girl, 
which he had grasped convulsively, and now covered with fraternal kisses. 

A silence, a deep silence followed Jacques’ outburst of fraternal affection, 
but perceiving that Beatrice remained unconscious of the truth, he once more 
addressed her: 

“ Dost thou not hear me, Beatrice? sister! lam the same brother that used 
to ramble with thee through those green meadows, and gather the flowers that 
grew there. Oh, that thou wouldst but call me brother once again! look at 
me, sister! I am indeed thy lost brother !”’ 

‘*T tell thee no !’’ exclaimed Beatrice, half petulantly; “did not the Bohe- 
mians steal him away ?’’ and passing her hand across her palid brow, she sud- 
denly fell into a state of deep abstraction. 

Jacques wiped the tears from his eyes, and drew back a pace, intima’ to 
the prince that the case was hopeless, and that it would be = to with- 
draw. D’Orleans returned his glance, and gently taking trice’s hand, 
pressed it with his own. 

‘ Beatrice |’ said he, “Iam going! ButI will return soon—” 

‘‘ Remain |’? answered she, abruptly, seeming to wake as from a dream; 
remaio, and I will tell thee something that thou knowest not of, and that 
make thy blood as cold as mine! Thou didst deceive me! To avoid thee, I 
fled to the holy cloister. I had better deprived myself of my loathsome exist- 
ence, for I was from that hour lost! Wickedness of heart grew upon me, and 
hypocrisy was my safeguard. 1 approached the holy table with a lie in my 
mouth, and though vowed to religion, hated it in my heart, for it was defiled ! 
My despair gave me courage to execute andther project! I thought of flight 
and of thee! How easily I cheated my eonfiding companions! They knew 
nothing, and suspected nothing. Bit by bit 1 got a few garments together, and 
when all was ready, under the pretext of visiting the sick wife of a peasant in 
the forest, I left Moret. 1 sought an unfrequented spot amongst the — and 
then stript off the habiliments of a cloistered nun, and put on those I had 
brought. Then! buried the others under the leaves, and fled! Then came 
the long jouraey, aud the lonesome roade, and the terror of being overtaken ! 
Still I walkedon! Ireached Paris !—and then—!”’ 

**Oh, forgive me, Beatrice,” ejaculated the duke; ‘forgive me for the 
wrong I have done thee! I have nought to plead in extenuation of my fault, 
but the intensity of my passion! Before heaven I swear I loved thee! Thou 
art the only being who inspired me with that holy sentiment. Would I had 
known thee earlier-——.”’ 

“Would that thou hadst never known me!” exclaimed Beatrice, inter- 
rupting him; ‘‘my heart would have been free from guilt; my conscience 
unsullied !’” . . 

A brief paused ensued, when she resumed, with greater calmness, and as if 
= one of her malady had almost expended itself in its late out- 

reak : ° 

“There, Philippe, is my hand!.;My forgiveness is thine! I cannot f ! 
‘twas thou didst save me from destruction! Leave me now, I would be 
alone !”? 

Jacques beckoned to the duke to come away, for he perceived that Beatrice 
would relapse int» another fit of excitement if her dawning reason were at 
present overtaxed; the duke slightly inclined his head in reply, and taking 
Beatrice’s hand carried it to his lips without a word; then kissed the — 
infant, and casting a parting look upon it and upon its now abstracted mother, 
quitted the chamber, preceded by Jacques. 

A quarter of an hour after, having peen, by Jacques’ directions, conducted 
blind-folded, trom Lutetia, by a different way from that by which he eatered 
it, D’Orleans was on his way back to the Pa‘ais Royal. 


(To be continued.) 





A FLORENTINE LEGEND. 


Ir has been said over and over again that proverbs and moral ong 
ings are histories and experiences done up into epigrams. Thi 
especially applies to Italian sayings, almost every one of which has 
a distinct history. The origin of the well known adage of Chi la 
Sa, Vaspetta, is thus accounted for: 

‘“*A noble Florentine, having devoted himself in early life to 
trade, in the course of time realized a very handsome property. 
When advanced in years, he took his son into partnership, and not 
long after gave up his whole mercantile concern into his hands; and 
falling into a bad state of health, owing either to his great exer- 
tions, or to his subsequent high living, he became unable to leave 
the house. 

** His son, called Vincenti, who was of an extremely avaricious 
disposition, finding his father continued to linger much beyond the 
period his covetous and ungrateful heart would have assigned him, 
took measures, under pretence of obtaining for him better medical 
advice than he could at home provide, to have him conveyed to the 
city hospital. Yet his affairs were then in a flourishing state; and 
everything that he possessed he owed to his unhappy parent, whose 
age and infirmities, whose tears and entreaties, he alike disregard 
This unnatural son could not, however, contrive to conduct the mat- 
ter so secretly as to elude the observation and the reproaches of all 
classes of people in the city. He at first tried to impose, both upon 
his friends and the public, by the false representations which he set 
on foot ; but finding these could not avail him, he resolved, in order 
the better to disarm the popular voice against him, to send his own 
children with little presents to their grandfather. ; 

‘On one occasion he gave to his eldest boy, about six years’of age, 
two fine cambric shirts, desiring him, early’ the next morning, to 
take them carefully to his poor grandfather in the hospital. “The 
little boy, with an expression of greatr t and tenderness in his 
countenance, promised that he would do so; and on his return the 
next day, his father, calling to him, inquired whether he had -deli- 
vered them safe into the hands of his grandfather. ‘I only gave 
him one, father,” replied the little boy. ‘* What!” exclaimed Vin- 
centi, with an angry voice; ‘did I not tell you both were for your 
grandfather?” ‘ Yes,’’ returned the little fellow, with a steady and 
undaunted look, ‘* but I thought that I would keep one of them for 
you, father, against the time when I shall have to send’ you, I. hope, 
to the hospital.’ ‘How!’ exclaimed Vincenti, ‘would’ you ever 
have the cruelty to send me there, my boy ?*. ‘Why not?’ retorted 
the lad. ‘ Let him that does evil expect evil in returns For you 
kuow you made your own father go there, old and. ailing as he 
and he never did you any harm in his life; and do you think I 
not send you when | am able? Indeed, father, I am resolved that 
I will; for, as I have said before, let him that does evil expect evil 
in return.’ 

‘On hearing these words, Vincenti, giving signs of the utmest 
emotion, as if suddenly smitten by the hands of Heaven, sorely re- 
pented of the heinous offence against humanity and justice which 
he had committed. He hastened himself to the hospital; he en- 
treated his father’s pardon on his knees, and had him conveyed 
instantly home; ever afterwards showing himself a gentle and ‘o 
dient son, and frequently administering to his aged parent’s wants 
with his own hands.” 

This incident gave rise, throughout Tuscany, to the proverb above 
mentioned—Chz la fa, l’aspetta. 











The Light Guard Ball.—This, the crack ball of the season, took place 
at the Academy of Music on Monday night, the 3lst January. © arrange- 
ments were not surpassed in splendor and commodiousness by those of any 
previous ball, nor was the Academy ever more brilliantly decorated. All that 
nature as well as art could supply by way of ornament was put in requisit‘on. 
Beside the usual decorations by means of arms stacked, piled and testooned, 
flags, hangings, mouldings, garlands, wreaths, gas-jets, &.,;'the 
introduced a striking and beautiful —, in the shape of a host of canaries, 
suspended in cages trom different parts of the house, adding throughout the 
evening their liquid music to the more sonorous melodies of Dodworth’s band. 
One hundred musicians were employed—sixty for the dancing music aad forty 
for the instrumentation of the intervals; and three floor managers, with ten 
deputies each, superintended by turns the proceedings of the evening. There 
was scarcely any drawback, save, perhaps, the unsatisfactory supper arrange- 
ments, to affect the enjoyment of the evening, and the gaiety of the occasion 
was maintaioed without interruption from nine in the evening till near five 
o'clock on Tuesday morning. The Light Guard have every reason to be proud 
of their entertainment. 


Twelve Calves and One Ca!f,—The Ottawa (Ohio) Free Trader gives 
a curious instance of a man who had been found guilty by a jury, 
proved innocent by a calf 

‘* We mentioned in our last, in an abstract of the proceedings of the Cireult 
Court, that a man named John Halpin had been found guilty and condemned 
to a year’s service in the Penitentiary for having stolen and killed a heifer be- 
longing to H. J. Reed. It turns out that Mr. Reed’s heifer was neither stolen 
or killed, for a day or two ago it came home alive and hearty, thus 
that poor Halpin had been wrongfully condemned. Fortunately, he 
been sentenced, so a new trial was granved him, upon which the 
was quashed and the man released.’”’ 
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THE LATE JOHN RICHARDS, 


Mr. Joun Ricnarps, during many years proprietor of the Spirit of 
the Times, died suddenly on Thursday, the 27th ult. The sterling 
probity and manly character of the deceased won the respect of 
all who knew him, and the regard of every one who was brought 
in more immediate contact with his person. He was a native 
of England, having been born at Chichester, in Sussex, in the 
year 1795. At an early age he was apprenticed to the print- 
ing business, which he learned thoroughly in all its branches, 
and then went to London, commencing 
business on his own account soon after. 
For a time he succeeded well, but a 
sudden reverse of fortune caused him to 
lose almost everything. In the spring of 
1835 he arrived in New York, and at once 
established himself in business, but the great 
fire of that year left him only a few rem- 
nants of presses on which to begin the world 
again. Nothing daunted, however, he set 
to work immediately ; and soon succeeded 
in establishing the most extensive power- 
press business ever obtained in New York 
even up to the present time. His ability and 
prompt attention to business secured him 
the confidence and esteem of all who knew 
him. The beginning of 1840, his health being 
impaired from too close attention to business, 
his physicians advised a trip to England, 
from whence he returned in the spring of 
1841, and he shortly afterwards purchased 
the sporting newspaper entitled the Spirit 
of the Times. From that period until the 
day of his unexpected death it continued his 
property. Mr. Richards was well known, 
either personally or by reputation, to most 
of the lovers of manly exercise and sport- 
ing pursuits in the Union, and was a pro- 
minent member of the New York Cricket 
Club. He left two children, a son and a 
daughter. 








THE IGLESIA DEL CARMEN, 
ANTIGUA GUATEMALA. 


We engrave another of our correspondent’s 
sketches of church architecture in the ancient 
capital of Guatemala. The noble church of 
the Carmen is, it is true, in a most dilapi- 
dated state, yet the beauty of its former 
condition may still be traced. In the back- 
ground behind towers the symmetrical shape 
of the “ Water Volcano,” and at evening a 
singularly beautiful effect is noticed when 
the rosy mist of sunset rises and floats about 
the mountains, and the outline of the church 
is projected from the warm background. 





GOLD-SEEKING IN THE CALI- 
FORNIA MOUNTAINS. 


Tax accompanying sketch, handed to us by 
& correspondent, presents a vivid idea of the 
eagerness with which the California gold- 
seekers pursued the veins and nuggets of 
precious metal into the inmost recesses of the 
earth when first the gold fever set in, and 
ship load after ship load of miners was landed 
at the capital of our Pacific Empire. As the 

of n was rolled inland, lining 














MODEL YACHT CLUB BALL, AT NIBLO’S, JANUARY 26. 


the banks of the great rivers with a motley population, causing 
cities to spring up as if by enchantment, and improving the sluggish 
Mexican inhabitants off the face of the earth, the tide quickly 
reached the base of the Sierra inland, and here the process of 
mining became more difficult. The veins were now followed deeply 
into the quartz rock, and the caverns with which the hills 
abounded were invaded by eager hosts. Many such scenes were 
there observed as are depicted in our engraving. Here a crowd of 
workers whom a whole day’s toil has not rewarded with a grain 





THE LAIEZE JOHN RICHARDS—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MEADE BROTHERS. 

















of gold; there a lucky fellow who scarcely puts his pick in the 
rock when he discovers a rich nugget or a promising vein; on 
one side eager faces, smoking torches, uplifted picks; on an- 
other a party of successful diggers reposing after their remunera- 
tive toil ; sudden riches and sickening poverty, spendthrift wealth 
and hunger ill-sustained, insolent good fortune and persistent ill- 
success, such are some of the sights that a glance at such a Cali- 
fornia digging might reveal. 








BALL OF THE MODEL YACHT 
CLUB. 


One of the most pleasant and recherché 
balls of the season was given by the above 
Club at Niblo’s Saloon on Wednesday even- 
ing, January 26th. This was the second 
annual ball given bythe Club. The first was 
given last year in Hoboken, and the Hoboken 
belles turned out in great strength, but the 
night was so inclement that many parties in 
New York were prevented attending. This 
year we are inclined to think that the beau- 
ties of New Jersey felt a little chagrined at 
having the locale of the ball removed to 
New York, and consequently very many of 
them absented themselves, and our pleasant 
gathering lost the light of their loveliness. 

But New York is self-sustained, and the 
show of elegance and beauty on this occa- 
sion was enough to make the room both 
attractive and brilliant. 

The decoration of the room was very 
splendid, most of the appointments of the 
Scott Life Guard ball having been allowed 
to remain. These, together with the Club 
uniforms of the members, and the elegant 
costumes of the ladies, presented an appear- 
ance at once unique and brilliant. 

The Hoboken Model Yacht Club is a some- 
what modern institution. It was organized 
some two or three yeas ago by a few ener- 
getic lovers of yachting, and has continued 
to grow and prosper until now it must be 
considered as the second Yacht Club both 
in importance and efficiency. It has quite a 
fleet of dashing, fast and elegant boats, and 
a very large and still increasing number of 
active and enthusiastic members. 

The following is a list of the officers of 
the Club: Commodore, Abraham Barker ; 
Vice-Commodore, Henry Byrom; Record- 
ing Secretary, Frederick R. Peacock ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Thomas C. Molloy ; 
Treasurer, William T. Cushing; Measurer, 
Augustus A. Bennett. 

The ball was not only a very pleasant but 
a very successful affair. The supper was un- 
usually good, the company in the best spirits, 
everything harmonious, the music excellent, 
and the committees attentive and courteous. 
The whole affair reflected the highest credit 
upon the gentlemen members of the Club 
who formed the committees, upon whom 
devolved, the preliminary arrangements. 
Everything went off in perfect order, and 
the warmest satisfaction was expressed by 
all present. We subjoin a list of the ball 
managers : 

(Concluded on page,168.) 
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IGLESIA DEL CARMEN, ANTIGUA GUATEMALA.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN’, CORRESPONDENT. 
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GOLD-MINERS EXPLORING A CAVERN IN THE SIERRA NEVADA, CALIFORNIA. 
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Foor Commrrrer—M. Bell, H. Byrom, Frank Leslie, F.C. Harriot, 
M. V. B. Smith, W. J. Barker, L. S. Levy, J. Sinclaire, H. Myers, E. H. 
Thomas. 

Recertrion—A. Barker, H. P. Sinclaire, F. R. Peacock, H. Byrom, 
W. T. Cushing. 

Surrer—Frank Leslie, C. C. B. Seymour. 

Printine--W. T. Cushing, C. H. Coffin. 

Music—C. C. B. Seymour. 








Now Reapy, 


THE GREAT STORY PAPER. 
The Fourth Number of 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


It challenges competition with any Paper in the World for 
elegance of form, excellence of Literary matter, beauty of Illus- 
trations and perfection of Typography. It is the most beautiful 
Paper published, and contains a greater amount of interesting 
and amusing reading matter than any other Periodical before the 
Public. 

Among its contents will be found : 

THE INSPIRED. By Lavra Eimer. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE. Illustrated. By Joun C. Mitts. 

MANKIND FROM A RAILWAY BARMAID’'S POINT 
OF VIEW. 

A LOVE-TOUCHED VOICE. By Lavra Ermer. 

ADRIENNE CLIFTON: OR, LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


po By Mus. Crory. 
LITTLE LIZZY. By Suetron Cuapwick. 


INFLATIONS OF LAUGHING GAS, No. 3. 


By Kwieur Russ Ocxsipz, M. D. 
A FRENCH MARRIAGE. 
PUBLIC LECTURING. 


TOWN TALK. 

THE ROMANCE OF A STOVE-PIPE HOLE. [llus- 
trated. By T. B. Gunn. 

UNREST. By Lavra Ermer. 


UNITED STATES’ SIXES. 

FAITH AND LOVE. 

JOTLED THINKINGS, 

HOME. 

THE TWO STUDENTS. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A DREADFUL SITUATION. 

WHOLESOME FOOD FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 

THE WAYWARD HEART: OR, BROKEN FAITH. 

STORY OF A DIAMOND. 

COLUMNS OF WIT AND HUMOR. 

A NURSE MAKING CONFESSION. 

NIGHT WILt'H MY LOVE, IN THE WATER. Illustrated. 

By Fe.ix Fatconer. 

The whole of the above are Original, being written expressly 

for The Stars and Stripes. 


Editorials, Columns of Wisdom, Humor, Wit, Anecdote, 
Incident, Adventure, and Miscellanies too numerous to mention. 
PRICE FOUR CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 


Illustrated. By Srvxvs. 
By Mary Kytz Dattas. 
By Lavra Emer. 


By Mary Kyue Dattas. 


1 eopy, one year (en advance) - - - $ 2 00 
2 copies “ “ - - - 3 00 
4 copies “ “ - - - 6 00 
8 copies “ * “ - - - 1200 
Clubs of ten, with extra copy “ - - . 15 00 


Subscriptions will be received for 6 months. 


Frank Leslie, Epviror anv Pustisuer, 
13 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 
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AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, NEAR 
Hovston STREET. 
THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
The entertainments are universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 
eharacter, being sustained by a 
; STRONG STAR COMPANY. 





MR. B MR. JEFFERSON, 
Mr. MR. WALCOC, 
MR, SOTHERN, MR. PETERS, 
MR, BURNETT, MISS SARA STEVENS, 


MISS MARION MACARTHY, 
And MISS LAURA KEENE. 
Admission, Fifty and Twenty-five Cents 


haa ere ede THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lxsser.— 
Grand triumph of the new piece, 

THE VETERAN ; 

FRANCE AND ALGERIA 





Included in the cast aw 
JAMES W. WALLACK, 
J. LESTER WALLACK 
JOHN BROUGHAM, 
MRS. 


MRS. VERNON 
Prices or Apmission—Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 26 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 


ooh AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Pxer.ess success oF 





THE 
NUBIAN TROUBADOURS AND AFRIC COMEDIANS. 
bis oad Afternoon and Evening at 3 and at 7% o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARI4, or Ocean and hiver Gardens; laving Server's 
teppy Family, & &c. 
= Admittance, 26 cents; Chil irec uncer ten, 1% centa. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 12, 1859. 
Dr, A. Rawi1nos is now travelling through the South as Special 
. Correspondent of this paper, and by our authority. 


Notice To Corresronpents. — Lever’s novel, “ Davenport 
Dann,” is not yet completed in London. Only the first 
volume has been published in America. We shall coutinue 
and finish the tale at an early date. 


' Our Own Continent. 

Tue great curse of the American Press is the excessive latitude 
permitted to foreigners. We have, of course, every wish to 
welcome them as fellow-citizens, and to make no distinction be- 
tween the native born or the adopted. All we demand in ex- 
change for these great boons is fidelity to the Republic that 
protects and cherishes them. We do not forget tnat Benedict 
Arneld was a native American, and that Lafayette was a French- 
man. But there are limits to every privilege, and when we find 
aliens making a living by their abuse of this country, we think 
Tineis overstepped, and that it is time to openly rebuke those 
Who haye no sense of shame left in them. In what other country 
ie face of ‘the Plobé would foreigners be allowed to establish 
journals for the simple purpose of abusing their host? They 





should never forget they are in the capacity of guests, and that 
were they to indulge in such conduct at their entertainer’s table 
they would be kicked into the street, after a thorough overhaul- 
ing of their pockets by the colored person who was responsible 
for the spoons ; and why should there be any difference between 
a private instinct and a public principle? Does any one believe 
that a respectable English journal would allow an American to 
systematically vilify the English Government, or the national 
policy? And yet this is done every day by the foreign hirelings 
of the Press! Nationally, we are far too indifferent to our dig- 
nity and interests! Papers conducted by Americans are too 
often deformed by the insolent, ignorant and malignant calum- 
nies of presumptuous Cockneys or rabid Milesians! England 
has an ally more powerful with the American public, in these 
disreputable scribblers, than in her navy ! 

This has lately been made especially manifest in our Central 
American and Paraguay disputes. As an individual, an Ame- 
rican isa Hotspur, ready to seek the bubble reputation even at 
the cannon’s mouth—quick to avenge an insult, and inclined to 
ask every man who looks askance if he bites his thumb at him. 
As a nation, alas! we are the most patient and long suffering— 
indeed, almost Christian, and inclined to offer the right cheek 
when the left has receivedits blow. Individually, we are lions— 
nationally, we are spaniels. We shall say nothing now about 
Cuba or Central America, We lost the proper opportunity of 
taking that beautiful but misgoverned island in 1851, when the 
bloodthirsty and cowardly Concha murdered one hundred and 
fifty Americans in cold blood. We will go farther, and add that 
we also lost the respect of England and France when we shirked 
the great duty then of revenge. 

Our present remarks have been provoked by the false and 
scurrilous articles that appear from day to day in some of the 
Boston and Philadelphia papers. They are evidently the spawn 
of writers who are not to the manor born, and as such should be 
scouted and exposed. We are quite aware that European 
despotism regards with jaundiced eyes the accomplishment of our 
manifest destiny, which is the complete domination of all the 
New World. 

There is a small and treasonable set who are now at work to 
misrepresent the objects of the Paraguay Expedition, and in 
whose eyes Lopez, the tyrant of that beautiful region, is a model 
of perfection. Fortunately, Captain Page has just published a 
book which shows up his public villainies and private vices, and 
sets forth the wrongs and insults our Republic has received for 
many years past. We advise all who doubt the justice of Presi- 
dent Buchanan's action in this matter to read this work, founded 
on indisputable facts, and confirmed by official correspondence. 
Our hope is that the loathsome mass of obesity, named Lopez of 
Paraguay, will be so insane as to provoke us to a conflict ; in 
which case he will, we trust, receive the deserts due to the 
murderer of our sailors and the insulter of our national. honor. 








Ou- Nominations. 

PARADOXICAL as it may sound, there are few people who have 
less direct control of their immediate affairs, and less influence 
in the choice of their rulers, than that proverbially freest of all 
nations, the United States of America. This arises from that 
cumbrous machinery which the corruption of party has impu- 
dently, but yet ingeniously fabricated to intercept the action of 
the popular will. The most casual observer of our history must 
admit that, for many years, our greatest statesmen have been 
invariably set aside to make room for men whose special recom- 
mendation has been their facile character or corrupt antecedents. 
Indeed, so strangely conducted is the whole machinery of our 
Government, whether municipal or federal, that it would be 
fatal to every nation in the world excepting our own, which 
boasts a constitution truly bovine. But these national debauches 
must havea limit. A constitution of iron must in time give 
way before excesses, which last from day to day, and from year 
to year. We can allow much for our youthful indiscretions, and 
an iron physique may overcome these political orgies, but the 
result will be a premature old age, or a political revolution, 
which in so mixed a state of society ‘as our own would partake 
of a Babel confusion, and however wisely managed, these dis- 
cordant elements, like the contradictions of a salad, or a bow] of 
punch—if we may use tuch homely similes— would create a na- 
tional sentiment full of variety, energy and strength; but a 
master hand or a distinctive policy must regulate them, other- 
wise they become neutralizing powers, paralyzing each other. 

This unhappy effect has been especially visible lately, where 
the Chief Executive has actually been so far disgraced as to be 
called upon to quell riots in his own mechanical departments. 
The officials of New York have been constantly called from their 
duties here, either at the Custom House, the Post Office, the N avy 
Yard, and in short from ali the public departments, to appear at 
Washington, to defend their own positions from the plotting or 
treacherous associates or hungry expectants. Ike Fowler plots 
against Gus Schell, and Hurt against Sanders, while the Presi- 
dent of the greatest Republic in the world is ever and anon com- 
pelled to keep these underlings in onder, as Squeers was to 
overawe the brimstone and treacle victims of Dotheboys Hall. 
All this is utterly disgraceful, and will, we trust, open the eyes 
of the Democratic party to the necessity of adopting some plan 
to take the nominations out of the hands of wire-pullers, broken- 
down hacks, lottery dealers, rum-hole spouters, Irish patriots, 
and that miserable class of loaiers who jead a spasmodic life of 
debauchery by jumping from one election to another. 








” The Willingness to Murd-r. 


Wa have just had another instance of the readiness with which 
a certain class of our citizens fly to the use of deadly weapons— 
in the inconsiderate shooting of a servant girl by a cowardly 
brute, who, upon hearing a noise in his basement about six o’clock 
in the morning, opened his window and asked who was there. 
The unfortunate girl, recognizing her master’s voice, put her 
head out of the basement window, whereupon the man, without 
any other further inquiry, deliberately fired at her, and mortally 
wounded her ia the meck. The Coroner’s jury huve, most un- 
accountably, pretended to exonerate the man from blame, but 
we call upon the District Attorney to bring the case before the 
Grand Jury. It is very clear that he could not be ufider the in- 
fluence of terror, since his aim was so steady. If such an excuse 
be allowed, no one’s life is safe. “Our suspicion is increased by 
the admission made in Thursday’s Sun, that he was a violent 
man and given to oppression and bullying. Many a man has 
been hanged for a less culpable deed than that done by the pawn- 
broker of the Third Avenue. Has the murdered girl no friends 





to see that she is avenged, or has public security no functionary 
to defend it ? 

We also call attention to an item in another column which 
shows that a pawnbroker in Twenty-fourth street actually ad- 
vanced a man twenty-five cents upon his hat, coat and boots, the 
wretched man being at that very time in a state of intoxication. 
Surely there ought to be some law to punish these men, who 
would sell their own souls for a piece of silver. 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wasainaron, D. C., Feb. 5. 


Few people at a distance understand how business is transacted 
in Congress, and how many ways there are to prevent a majority 
from accomplishing its designs in either branch of Congress. 

I will give an example : for twenty days Mr. Stepliens, of Georgia, 
the Chairman of the Territorial Committee, has been anxious to re- 
port to the House the Senate Oregon bill, which brings a new State 
into the Union, but it is not in the power of the majority to do it. 
This is because under the rules of the House the Committees must 
be called in order, and only for one hour gach day, Itso happens that 
the Territorial Committee (I speak of this to give..an instance), is 
not reached by a large number, and it will take another fortnight to 
get at it in the regular order. 

Monday is always what is called resolution day, Members offer 
resolutions upon any subjects they please, and. they are read from 
the clerk’s desk. If objection is offered to their consideration they 
fall to the ground unless the member offering a resolution moves to 
suspend the rules. This requires a two-thirds vote, and if sustained 
the resolution is introduced, and a simple majority carries it 
through. Hence Monday is always a lively day...Members try to 
get private bills before the House on this day by a suspension of the 
rules, some like to create a sensation, or set the members into 
laughter by the reading of startling and facetious resolutions. No 
business of importance is done on Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday are good working days. Friday. and Saturday are 
private bill days, but the opponents of private. legislation contrive 
to postpone the transaction of such business, . Friday is usually, by 
the rules, “ objection day!” On that day any single member can 
rise in his seat and object to the consideration of any bill. Thus one 
man can, when the House has taken up the private calendar, object, 
one by one, to every bill, and as not one half of the bills could be 
read in a day’s session, one man can prevent the House from 
doing anything but call over the titles of the bills! 

Of late years the word “filibustering” has grown into use in ré- 
ference to Congressional legislation, It simply means that a minor- 
ity resorts to “ dilatory motions” to prevent action upon a measure. 
We will suppose that a bill is up for the relief of John Doe—paying 
him $10,000 out of the treasury. It has actually come to a vote and 
cannot be evaded. The supposed minority wish to postpone action 
or to worry out its friends. One of their number moves an adjourn- 
ment of the House, and according to the rules this motion must be 
put before any other. Then a member asks the House to excuse 
him from voting; and that is put to vote, when another member ob- 
jects. By this time it is in order again to move an adjournment, 
and so twenty-five members-—enough to call the ayes and noes—can 
keep the House doing nothing. 

In the Senate this kind of filibustering can be practised, and the 
Senators may also talk against a bill for ever if they please. The 
gag of the previous question cannot choke debate in that body, and 
the only way for a majority to carry their ends is to fatigue the 
minority by a continued session. 

The Senate sat all one night in this way last winter, and the same 
was true of the House. 

When the House goes into Committee of the Whole upon a bill or 
measure, under the rules it is in order fora member when he gets 
the floor to talk upon any subject he may choose. It is very com- 
mon for a very important bill to be before the Committee in this 
way, and when debate is finally closed by order of the House, the 
bill has not once been mentioned by a single speaker. Speeches 
have been made upon every conceivable subject—the Tariff, Slavery, 
Kansas—except the one nominally before the Committee. These 
are the famous “ Buncombe speeches,” and they are all printed at 
the expense of the treasury. 

So much for some of the permanent usages of Congress, and 
which every reader needs to remember to render the weekly or daily 
Congressional intelligence understandable. SIDNEY. 








LITERATURE. 


The Lady’s Manual of Fancy Work. 

LETTE). New York : Dick & Fitzgerald. 
This volume is a complete Lexicon of Fancy Needlework, and is illustrated with 
over three hundred engravings by the best artists. There is not a description 
of ladies’ work but is most thoroughly and artistically treated. Mrs. Pullan is 
too well known through her contributions to Frank Leslie’s Magazine, to need 
any praise from us, and there is a fine womanly spirit visible in every page, 
which at once enlists the interest of the fair sex, for whose benefit it has been 
expressly prepared. We question if the publishers could have selected a lady 
better qualified for her work than Mrs. Pullan, for to the experience of London 
she adds that of our own great cial tropolis. In addition to the 
charming style in which it is written, it has the merit of containing a full glos 
sary of the technical terms used for the German and French work-tables, so that 
this volume may fairly challenge the praise of being par excellence the book of 
the art it professes toillustrate. Mrs. Pullan also ventures into the philosophy 
of female employment, and justly declares that the greatest achievement for 
home elevation is the sewing machine. It is needless to point out to our readers 
how much of our domestic comfort depends upon the rapid and tasteful cloth- 
ing of the family, and any lady who takes the sting from needlework sheds a 
blessing upon the household. We trust that every husband, father, brother 
and lover will not fail to make bis favorite lady a present of this most inv :\u- 
able work. It is most tastefully got up, and is as ornamental as it is useful. 
Fred Freeland ; or, the Chain of Circumstances, A Story for 

Boys and Girls. By Wis Loveyours. toston: E. 0. Libby & Co. 
The object and scope of this book is well described in the preface, where the 
author says that he hopes it will serve to bind young brothers and sisters 
more firmly and safely together in the sacred affection by which they should 
ever be united, and to direct their youthful thoughts to a wider sphere of sym- 
— and, good feeling, ultimately extending to works of universal love and 
charity. 

With regard to its manner and matter, we can cordially recommend it to all 
who wish to give their friends something at once to please and instruct. 
The Queen’s Domain, and other Poems. By WuiuM Wyre. 

Boston: E. 0. Libby & Co.; New York: C. Scribner. 
These are very pleasant verses; indeed, some are raised by their spirit, simpli- 
city and fluency to the realms of poetry. They are dedicated in the following 
verse to some fair lady, who, no doubt, has inspired Mr. Winter’s muse. 

Where the poet’s love has flown, 
Where the poet’s song may fly; 
And as that is all thine own, 
Take thou these to know it by. 

Among his most successful poems are ‘‘ The Coquette,”’ and “‘ A Vision of 
the Street.”’ We shall most probably copy the former in an early number of 
our Illustrated Paper. 


By Mrs. Putian (AIGUIL- 











music. 


Italian Opera, Fourteenth Street.—Before our next issue the 
charming Piccolomini will have flashed upon us once more and again disap- 
peared. The mere announcement of her coming created quite a flutter 
among the music-loving public, se much so, that the day after the announce- 
ment was made, although that waa two weeks before the date of the perfurm- 
ance, the box-office of the Academy was besieged for tickets. 

Our readers will, therefore, do-well to Jook out fur the first announcement of 
the sale of tickets, if they would secure seats for the performance on Friday 
evening or admission to the matinée on Saturday morning. Piccolomini 


appears for the first time in Donizetti’s charming comic opera of ‘‘ Don 
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» both at the evening performance on Friday evening and the matinée 







Pasquale, ows , wad 

on Saturday morning. “V2 gieir itu jet ~ AAS i OR 
Raltiert Stoepel’s Grand Kon Symphony.—The produ 

of this-beautiful, work has been finally fixe< edna pave, Dyers 

at the Academy of Music. It has been in the course of earsal, for 

two weeks: and we are confident, from tbe well-known ability. of Mr, 


who.conducts.the work himself, that the, performance will be highly 
creditable to all concerned. 25 

We commend the occasion to our,readers. 
charming: Itis calculated to pleasé ‘both 


The ‘work is both interesting and 
the unlearned and the learned in 





I matters. The combination of reading with musical illustrations is a 
a y one; it p a peculiar charm, and one that all will acknow- 
ledge who come within its influence. 


tilda Heron reads portions of the poem, and she reads it very finely, 
Longfellow’s * Hiawatha’? was never presented to the public in so plessant.a 
form, Our readers should t at the Academy on Monday evening, the 
21st inst. 








Our readers will be glad to learn that the esteemed and popular compoerer, 
William Vincent Wallace, has recovered his health. He has been staying for 
some time in Germany, and bas received much benefit from the use of the medi- 
cinal waters. He was received with distinguished honor in Germany, where his 
reputation is at the highest point. There his piano works enjoy a widespread 
popelarity; £0. great, indeed, that the. well-known publisher, Schott, bas 

d the sive right to produce all Wallace’s piaco compositions, ata 
heavy expense. . : 
We. may expect the speedy production of Wallace’s last new opera, ‘‘ Lurlei,”’ 
within the next few months. It is his greatest work, and he has returned to 
Lonéon to arrange matters connected with its performance. 











y DRAMA. 

Burton’s Theatre.—A piece entitled ‘Our Female American Cousin,”’ 
purporting to be ‘an original comedy’’ by Mr. Charles Gaylor, was produced 
at this house on Monday evening last. We confess ourselves at a loss to dis- 
cover upon what grounds the author founds his claims to originality, for, as 
the title suggests, the play is nothing more or less than a perody upon the very 
successful comedy now being enacted at Miss Keene’s establishment. Were 
this, however, the worst that could be said of it, it might be passed by asa 
mere managerial catch-penny, and entitled to criticism ; but when coarseness 
and vulgarity are substituted for wit and vivacity, it becomes the duty of 
the critic, no matter how ungrateful the task may be, to enter his protest 
against it. 

In the play at. present under consideration, we regret to say, that from the 
first scene to the last we faited to discover any scintillation of genuine wit, or 
any attempt eyen at pointed epigrammatic dialogue. That the author can do 
better things we know fr@m his previous efforts, but the excuse that it was 
written in thirteen hours (a very remarkable feat we confess), cannot be re- 
ceived in. palliation of his offence, for we maintain that an author is (to use 
the mildest term) unjust to himself and to the public when he offers anything 
for the approbation of the latter which his own judgment (unless it be utterly 
perverted) must condemn. It is full time for American dramatists to learn 
that if they would be honored by the public they must first honor themselves; 
they must cease representing on the stage what pretend to be pictures of life, 
but which are in fact gross and insulting caricatures. The conduct of the 
heroine of ‘‘ Our Female American Cousin,”’ for instance, when she introduces 
berse:f to her English relatives, and in fact throughout the play, would have 
caused her in real life at once to be transformed from the drawing recom to the 
servants’ ball, and it is very doubtful whether well bred domestics would bave 
tolerated her vulgarity and insclence ; to be sure we are informed at the con- 
clusion of the piece that she is a well educated, refined and intelligent young 
lady, who has merely assumed the part of a vuigar and impertinent Ya: kee 
girl; but we bave yet to see the refined and intelligent young American lady 
who, to attain any end, no matter how important, would cr could condescend 
to utter the coarse vulgarisms, or behave in the disgraceful manner that Our 
Female American Cousin does. 

The other characters in the play, we are constrained to say, are not such 
as are likely to elevate the drama or improve the public taste, and we hope 
that, for his own sake, the author will in future devote a little more time and 
thoyght to his productions, and by so doing give us an opportunity to speak as 
mageeny of his next effort as we felt ourselves obliged to speak unfavorably of 
this. 

Wallach’s Theatre.—The “ Veteran” still attracts full houses, and is 
likely to do so for some weeks, if not months to come, so there is nothing new 
te chronicle ¢oncerning this house. 

Laura Keene’s Theatre.—<As we passed this Theatre a night or two 
pos ong saw the usual placard hung beside the box-office, ‘Standing room 
only. 

Barnum’s Museum,—the Ethiopians are doing « famous business here 
with their songs, Cances and burlesques; this is one of the best troupes we 
have bad in the city for’a long time. 








THE MYSTERIES. OF A DANSEUSE; OR, BEHIND 
THE SCENES. 

Tur following stern picture of the other side of the silver-spangled 
life of the stage, we publish in the forlorn hope that it may make 
some serious inipredsion upon those giddy girls who are charmed 
with the bouquets flung to them by insidious or insensate admirers, 
too often vampyres on the look-out for prey. If the young and 
enthusiastic knew the drudgery and despair of a theatrical life they 
would prefer some mechanical trade, and bury their hopes and 
feats in the briek and mortar of a hodman’s life, or in the sweet- 
scented hayrick of the country, or in the cups and saucers of a 
domestic servant. It is onJy when an actor superadds dramatic 
genius that he is raised from the odium of what ‘is considered an 
equivocal profession. Brougham and Bourcicault are very 1are ex- 
ceptions, only attained by one ina million. Let all those who read 
the following’ mélancholy account, taken from a London paper, 
regard with ani eye of gentle pity those brilliant moths that flutter 
around the flame of a life made up of stimulant and starvation. 
‘theré is Something ludicrously dreadful in the antithesis of a 
man ‘a@¢ting Julius Cesar one hour, and dreading to meet the ‘face 
of his “tailor néxt;‘or of 2 beautiful and benevolent heiress, who 
makes @ ‘young’ student rich as Croesus by her hand and heart, hav- 
ing, When the curtain falls, to air her robe de nuit by a rushlight 
when she reaches her miserable boudoir in the attic. Again we say 
let embryo Taglionis and Piccolominis pause and study this simple 
picture of life’s reality : 

“Mrs. Ann Newell, residing at No. 21 Stangate, Westminster road, 
attended for the second time yefore the Hon. G. C. Norton, at Lam- 
beth police court,on Wednesday, in’ the hope that his worship 
might he able to discover some means to restore to her her daugh- 
ter, a very talented girl and accomplished dancer, of eighteen years 
of age, who had been missing from the preceding Wednesday, and 
whose disappearance is of a very distressing character. 

_¥rom the statement of this poor woman it appeared that about 
two mere ago her husband, who had been for some years a trades- 
man in Clare market, died, leaving her with three children wholly 
unprovided for. Soon after, her elcest daughter, Jane, then about 
sixteen years of age, obtained an engagement at the Oly mpic Thea- 
tre, then in the management of Mr, Wigan, as'w dancer, at 20s. a 
week; ‘and this went on until the change in the Christmas piece, 
when she was’ discharged with others, but subsequently got occa- 
sional employment there. On the approach of the Italian opera 
season at hér Majesty’s Theatre, a friend who had seen and admired 
her daughter’s dancing at the Olympic recommended her for an en- 
gagement at that establishment, and she got one. While only re- 
hearsing, and before the theatre was opened, M. Massot, the ballet 
master, on seeing her performance, at once drove to her mother’s 
house, acknowledged the grace and ability of her daughter, and ex- 
pressed the greatest desire that she might be at once bound to him 
for three years. Considering that this would be most advantageous 
to her daughter’s object, that of acquiring a knowledge of her pro- 
fession, she (the mother) consented to her being bound, her inden- 
tures dating from April last. The terms Stipulated were £18 for 
the first year, £20 for the second, and £22 for the third, and during 
the season M. Massot paid her daughter 30s.a month. On the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Lumley, M. Massot expressed a desire to have 
the indeptures with Miss Newell cancelled, but her mother objected 
to it; and Mr. Barton, a eolicitor in Lambeth, having kindly taken 
up the matter, and that gentleman considering that M. Massot was 
ciearly liable to the payment of the remainder of the three years’ 
salary, took proveedings against the latter for that purpose. The 
family being in: very distressed circimistances at the time, Miss 
Newell, with the conserit of Mr. Barton; accepted an engagement 
at the Haymarket at 20s, a week, about fire weeks ago; but upon 
M Massotdiscoveting this he had het taken off the ‘Stage whils ‘at 


rehearsal, and threatened to. 3 up if she, as-his ‘bape 3 
sisted in keeping her pslasthoot 28 a 4 the meantime it War's eY- 
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stood that M. Massot was getting up a ballet company, intending to 
Jersey; and considering’ that ‘he»might, under the articles, 
ion her daughter going there and‘@ther places with him, and to 
ive on 7s. 6d. a week, it was deemed pradent-to put an end to.the 
apprenticeship, and the indenture was delivered up to M. Massoton 

@ payment of £4 10s. By this time; unfortunately, the engage- 
ments had been made at evéry theatre inthe metropolis for the 
Christmas pieces; and though Mr. Barton had;with great kindness, | 
written to the lessees and managers of-several of them, he had not 
been ‘able to obtain a single office for poor Miss Newell, accomplish- 
ed and talented as she was. The disappointment had « very strong 
effect on the feelings and spirits. of the poor girl, and the remaining 
portion of the sad narrative shail be told in the poor applicant's 
Own way. 

Mr. Norton—* You have said you have two other children left ?” 

Applicant—* Yes, sir. I have two other little girls, the one ten 
and the other six and a half years, who are at school.” 

‘How used you to support your children ?” 

“By my needle in shirt-making; but my poor daughter Jenny 
used to do a bit of embroidery, which assisted me a good deal, and 
her thirty shillings a month enabled me'to pay my rent, besides buy- 
ing a few things for my dear girl.” 

‘*Then you were not in absolute want of the necessaries of life ?’’ 

«No, sir. ‘We had a tolerably good meal on the day my poor child 
left, of some bits I bought in the New Cut; but the poor child was | 
very low-spirited from having no engagement. On the night of 
Tuesday week she, addressing me, said, ‘Oh, mother, what are we 
to do for the four months I am to be out of a situation? We had 
better take a pennyworth of something that will pat us out of our 
misery. We had better be in Heaven than in this wretched state.’ 
Upon which I replied, ‘Oh, Jenny, Jenny, pray don’t think of 
such a thing; you know there is a God above us.’”’ 

«¢ What were you able to earn with the assistance of your daughter ?” 

‘From eight to nine shillings a week.” 

“Well, tell us what took place on the Wednesday—the day on 
which your daughter left ?” 

“Well, sir, my poor child was a good deal disturbed from fearing 
that M. Massot, from what had occurred, would not give her practice, 
and I in consequence wrote her a note to a lady in Soho square, a 
friend of M. Massot, to make interest with him, and she left home 
to deliver it.” 

** Did she say ay boa - on leaving you ?” 

** On putting on her cloak she said the night was cold, and asked 
me for my shawl to put it underneath. I gave her the shawl, and 
told her 1 had a little cocoa in the house which we should have hot 
on her return. She replied that would be nice, and left the house 
about half-past seven o'clock, and I have not since heard of nor seen 


to the ally. Isay at once that rather than be the ally—the active 

lyofadespot like Louis Napoleon, I would at once break away 

him.* (Hear.) England alone can withstand all his anger and 

“all his power, but you must support your Geyernment in that great 

move. If you do that, we need not fear, though the world stood in 
arms against us.” . aot as 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. 

SMILES.—There’s a vacant smile, a cold ‘smile, a smile of hate; a 
satiric smile, an affected smile, a smile of approbation, a friendly 
smile ; but, above all, a smile of love. A woman has two smiles 
that an angel might envy—the-smile that accepts the lover before 
the words are uttered, and the smile that lone onthe first-born 
baby, and assures him of a mother’s love.—Haliburton, 

DecertTion.—Of all the agonies in life, that whichis the most 
poignant and harrowing—that which for the time an reason, 
and leaves our whole organization one lacerated, mangled heart—is 
the conviction that we have been deceived where we placed all the 
trust of love.—Bulwer Lytton. 


Genivs.—The three indispensables of genius are understanding, 
feeling and perseverance. The three things that enrich genius are 
contentment of mind, the cherishing of good thoughts, and exer- 
cising the memory.—Southey. ; 

InDOLENCE.—O, indolence and indecision of mind! if not in 
yourselves vices, to how much exquisite misery and mischief do you 
not frequently prepare the way !—Sir Walter Scott. 


A WEEK IN PURGATORY. 
By an Untidy Man. 
I ONCE spent a week in one of these well-ordered families; it was 
a great punishment to me ; I hope, also, in some degree, to my en- 
tertainers. The iron rule of that house was, “a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place.” I wasn’t. The disgrace my 
somewhat vagrant habits led me into there was dreadful. The very 
first morning | opened Paterfamilias’s newspaper, which was always 
laid in one particular spot upon the breakfast table, never to be vio- 
lated by any hand but his. There 1 stood, with my back to the 
fire, conning the outspread sheets, and nodding a cheerful good 
morning to my host when he entered. I had the hardihood even to 
read to him (out of his own paper!) the last Indian dispatch—very 
politely, as I thought—and to request his assistance to decipher the 











my poor child.” 

‘The poor woman became much affected, and wept for some min- 
utes. When recovered, she, in reply to the questions of the magis- 
trate, said she had been to Scotland-yard, Bow street, and several 
police stations, and also to the principal hospitals, and had not 
obtained the slightest information of her daughter. She also said 
her daughter was a person of the strictest moral conduct, and had 
refused the presents as well as the advances of several persons, an 
she added that she felt confident her child had not been guilty of any 
dereliction of moral rectitude. 


Mr. Norton sincerely hoped that such would be found to be the | 


fact, and that the daughter would turn up, and be alle to give a 
satisfactory account of her absence. ‘The circumstances attendant 
on the disappearance of the poor girl were of a distressing charac- 
ter; and as the press was in the habit of kindly affording its power- 
ful assistance in such matters, he (Mr. Norton) knew of no more 
powerful aid in the discovery of the poor girl than a notice of the 
mother’s application would supply. The worthy magistrate then 
ordered half a sovereign from the poor-box to be paid to the unfor- 
tunate applicant, for her present necessities, for which she expressed 
her gratitude. 








A FREE SPOKEN ENGLISHMAN. 


In these days when public men speak either with bated breath, 
glozing tongues, or a keen examination how far it is prudent to 
speak the truth, it is quite refreshing to read a speech of Roebuck, 
the great radical member of Parliament. He has lately been ad- 
dressing his constituents, and among.other things he thus handled 
England’s great ally, Louis Napoleon : 

“ England started in the race of government with the nations of Eu- 
rope much upon an equality. There wasa degree of freedom in all. 
Years went on, and fortune favored England, but did not favor the 
continent of Europe. The result has been that England stands alone 
among the great powers of Europe as the hope of our common bu- 


manity. Despotism reigns in Ausiria, France, Prussia, Russia and 
in Italy. Weare laying on the outside of Europe, and the jealous 


eye of every poteutate of Europe is uponus. We havea difficulty 
in maintaining our position; all the world of tyranny watches Eng- 
land, which is the great light of mankind. Depend upon it we are 
on the eve of great changes in Europe. During the disastrous year 
of 1848, the population of Europe rose up against these deepotisms, 
but were so totally incapable of governing themselves, that it has 
ended, as you have seen, in France, enlightened and great as she is, 
in a pitifal despotism. (Hear, hear.) 

“ With France we have beenallied, and with her now we are upon 
good terms. But every turn in the wheel is watched in order to do 
us harm. We are insulted wherever we can be. If there is a ques- 
tiou upon which Englishmen have been alive for the last half cen- 
tury, it has been upon the slave trade. At last our great and friendly 
ally has cast in our face an insult such as England never before bore. 
(Hear, hear.) Well, we did bear it; and | suppose we shall bear a 
good deal more. Butif you give a foot you will be asked to give a 
yard. Stop atonce. Say, ‘No, we will not retreat. We have in- 
tended the good of mankind by our protection of the unfortunate 
slave, and we will, under Providence, continue that protection, and, 
woe be to him who attacks us.’ (Loud cheers.) 

“ As I came down from London to-day, 1 watched with anxiety on 
my arrival here to know whether there had been au electric tele- 
gram. 1 was anxious because Europe is on the eve of war. Depend 
upon it, our foreign relations next year will interfere with our do- 
mestic concerns. I therefore eutreat you not to misapprehend the 
doings of your representatives, I and my honorable colleague shall 
do all we can to forward your views ; but they will be crossed—I 
do not believe he fancies so, but I am sure of it—by considerations 
of our foreign relations. England will find that she cannot touch 
pitch without being defiled. Our alliance ought to be with freedom 
everywhere. (Cheers.) A despot, however he may have gained 
his power, ought to be to usa despotstill. (Hear.) With France as 
a people let us be inalliance. She is a gallant and great nation, 
and has been a light to mankind, as we have been ; but she has not 
set an example of good government. We have seen Constitutional 
Government in France trodden out by the hard heel of an unblush- 
ing despot. Constitutional Government has been put down, England 
has been insulted, and every possible attempt has been made by 
that despot to ally himself with the Powers of Europe, tyrannical as 
they are. Depend upon it, the pretence now made of aiding and as- 
sisting Italy is a mere pretence to march down his pretorian hordes 
upon that great country. He will erect in the place of the eagle of 
Austria the eagle of France. I have no faith ina man who has per- 
jury on his lips. (Cheers.) 

“ IT recollect, when at Cherbourg, seeing the Emperor of the French 
visit the Queen of England. it wasa greatgight. Everything was 
there to excite and rouse the buoyant spirils of men. | saw that 
man mount the steps which led to our noble Queen's vessel, and 
when I saw his perjured lips upon her hallowed cheeks, my bleod 
rushed to my heart to think of that holy and good creature being 
defiled by the lips of a perjured despot. (Loud cheers and huzzas.) 
The sight which I then beheld was a type of England. She was in 
alliance with this despot—she, the great, light of mankind, whose 
writers, philosophers, whose mechanics, every man of us, have been 
working in the great cause of humanity. England is upon.a pinnacle 
at which the world wonders—many admire, and still more envy. 
She is great because she is good. (Hear, hear.) But depend upon 


possible place intended by a dozen letters which the telegraph 
| clerk appeared to have selected at random. Todo him justice, he 
| bore this inroad on his rights with tolerably outward composure ; 
but I was formally made aware, on the first opportunity, by Mrs. 
P., of the outrage I had committed, and made to feel as uncomforta- 
| ble as 1 deserved. Then 1 left my handkerchief on the drawing- 
| room floor, one glove on the library table, another in the gover- 
ness’s parasol (which certainly was not the place for it, and how it 
got there | have no conception), and was formally presented with 
| each article separately, and an account of its discovery, in the pre- 
sence of the whole family assembled for dinner. 
| One day the whole household was under strict cross-examination 
| as to who had come into the drawing-room with dirty shoes. I was 
the culprit, of course, but | was too great a coward to confess ; be- 
sides, the lady knew perfectly well who it was, but was polite 
enough to entertain the fiction that such conduct was impossible in 
any well-bred person ; it must have been one of the children or the 
housemaids, of course ; and the whole investigation. was intended 
for my solemn warning and improvement, just as they used to whip 
a little boy vicariously to strike terror into misbehaving little 
princes. 

Then the terrible punctuality. which made slaves of all of us, and 
kept me always looking at my watch, and always afraid of being 
late for something, as indeed I was once for dinner, in spite of all 
precautions—four minutes and a half exactly. Shall lever forget 
it? If they only had had the charity to sit down quietly without 
me—if they bad put me off with: no soup, cold fish, and the last 
ragged cut of the mutton—if tney had sent me to bed without any 
dinner at all,as once happened to me when I was a little boy, or 
inflicted upon me any other reasonable and human form of punish- 
ment ; but no; there they were, all waiting for mein the drawing- 
room, all standing up, the door set wide open, and the bead of the 
family opening fire upon me at once, before | was well inside it, 
with “ Now, Mr. , will, you take in Mrs. P?” -Of course I 
hammered and stammered oyer an apology—“ quite unintentional,” 
and so forth. “Oh! of coarse, they knew it must be quite uninten- 
tional—only”—in a semi-whisper—‘ Mr. P. did not like waiting for 
his dinner !” 

There was an abominable child, too, in that family, the yery in- 
carnation of premature method and order. All the other 2 
had redeeming points of carelessness and destructiveness about 
them; and we soon established a sort of freemasonry among our- 
selves as fellow-culprits, trying to keep each other. out of serapes as 
much as possible ; they conveying to me private warnings as to how 
soon the prayer-beli would ring in the morning, and in how man 
minutes the carriage would be at the door, and furnishing me wi 
much valuable secret intelligence as to the enemy's weak poin.s, 
and the interpretation of the laws of the Medeg.and Persians to 
whom | was in captivity; and I finding substitutes, for impounded 
pencils, mending a broken Cupid, who carried the wax matches in 
his quiver, biushing the boys’ clothes after birds’-nesting, “ before 
mamma saw them,’ and actually cutting up the ribbon of my eye- 
glass into shoe-strings for one young lady who was. generally in 
trouble on that score. But as to the imp I speak of, he was. irre- 
proachable. If I left the door open, he got up .atd shut it—not 
quietly, you understand, but officiously and reproachfully. If I took 
down a volume from its shelf, and it left my band for one moment, if 
he could get atit, it was up in its place again before | knew, what 
had become of it. 1 took courage one cold morning, there being 
no one but he and I in the room, to stir the fire, and put the poker, 
when I had done with it, under the grate (which I take to be the 
natural place for a poker), when up jumps this well-behaved little 
monster, and arranges it by rule and measure where he has been 
told itought to be. 1 take credit to myself for very great forbear- 
ance—he and | being alone—that | checked an inclination to:panch 
his head with it. Is it excusable in any rational beings to put 
themselves under such a life-long penance as this, and to bring up 
their children, and force the unhappy stranger whom they get within 
their gates, to do likewise ? 











Terrible Accident—Death of Little Mary Marsh.—It was with 
unfeigned regret that we heard, yesterday, of an accicent im the theatrical hall 
at Macon, that reeulted in the death of that gifted child, little Mary Marsh, 


and some injury to uthers of the troupe. The ccmpany were performing the 
‘* Naiad Queen’’ on Thursday night, when the dress of little ear fire 
from the feotlights, and in a moment she was enveloped in flames. A ‘tle- 
man from the audience immediately sprang upon the stage, end his 


cloak around her succeeded in smothering the fire, but not until Ss 
of her body was severely burned. The performance was closed tely, 
and the little victim carried to the hotel, where she lingered some hours, when 
the lamp of life became extinct. The sad circumstance will be received with 
sincere surrow in this city, where little Mary surprieed every one, and won all 
hearts during their recent engagerrent at the Athenzeum. We sincerely sym- 
pathise with Mr. Marsh in his sudden and bitter bereavement. It were e 
imporsib'e to fill her place in the bearts of ber parents or the réle of ber com- 
pany. The account states that Mrs. \arsh and Miss Georgiana Mously, and 
perhaps other members of the troupe, were badly, though not dangerously. 
burned, in attempting to extinguish the flames, The scenery also took fire, bat 
was torn down and put out by the audience. 


| meer SOCIETY OF 
TEENTH Season, 1858-59. 
ibe third Concert will take on Saturday Evening, February 12, 1869, at 
Nibio’s Garden. . The follow:ug artists bave ki voluateered their gervions 5 
Miss COURAN, Soprano, and Mr. WILLIAM SA Piano. Conductor, Mr. 





it, no alliance with foulness can be made without foulness attaching 


RERGMANN. “No Sxcvgep Seats. Doors open at 7; to commence at & 
o’clock P, M. By order, L. SPLER, Secretary. 
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OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 

B@ Diagrams of Remarkable Shots, Reports of Billiard Matches, or items of 
interest concerning the game, addressed to the Editor of this column, will be 
thankfully received and published. 

1. THE SIMPLE ANGLES. 


The student who desires to succeed should study the diagram marked No. 1 
carefully, and familiarize both his eye and hand with its practical execution. 
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1. THE SIMPLE ANGLES. 





Let him practise it as here laid down, and pay particular attention to the 
quantities of power required for the formation of different angles. This is a 
matter in which each must buy his own experience. 

This diagram exhibits the simple angles described by playing a ball with the 
different quantities of power hereafter set forth. For example: play from the 
Fpot at the head of the table at the middle nail or sight opposite with Q.P. No. 
1, or upwards, and the ball, if struck fairly in the centre, will return over its 
original course, and hit the corresponding nail behind the spot. In this pro- 
position, and in all others, we suppose the cushions to be correct, and the 
tsb es level. 

Again, play the ball from either of the points marked 2, with Q P. 2%, and 
it will return over the corresponding line at an angie of reflection equal to that 
of incidence. 

Play from point 3, on a line between the centre of the lower corner pocket 
and the nail at the bottom of the tabie, as marked, with Q.P. No. 3, and the 
ball will be returned at a similar angle in the opposite pocket. So also with 
— 4, played on a line between the middle pocket and nail with Q.P. 
NO. 344. 

The diagram also exhibits the control which the player exercises over his 
ball by means of the twist or side stroke, of which we will treat more particu- 
larly hereafter. 

Playing always from the spot at the middle nail of the lower cushion, the 
ball can be brought back over the lines marked 2, 3 and 4, at each side of the 
spot from which it is played, according as it has been twisted to the rigbt or 
left. The amount of the twist will depend upon the distance from its centre 
at which the cue ball is struck, and the ability of the player to impart the 
peculiar motion necessary to effect such strokes. Considerable judgment is 
also required to graduate the proper quantity of strength. The rebound of 
bo _ will incline to that side, whether right or left, on which the ball was 
struck. 

Fcr example: to cause your ball to return over line 2 to the right, strike it 
with Q.P. 144 a mere shade to the right of the centre. 

To cause it to return over line 3, strike it with the same Q.P. 3 R. 
Over line 4, strike with QP. 234, 44 R 34 B, or midway between the perpen. 
cular and diagonal below. The tendency to rotate backward imparted by 

















THE YAK, OR OX OF THIBET.—SEE PAGE 172, 


striking the ball below the centre exhausts the progressive motion, and favors 
the ful! development of the twist. 
2. DOUBLE OR COMPOUND ANGLES. 

The diagram marked No. 2 exhibits the same principle as the preceding one, 
with double or compound angles made. There can be no better test of the 
correctness of the cushions than a trial of these strokes. Thus, if stroke 2 had 
been played with increased power the ball would have been pocketed in the 
left hand upper corner pocket, supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
cushions absolutely perfect could be feund. Of course, however, nothing 
buman is perfect; and the cushions most nearly approaching these require- 
ments are the best, 

The stroke marked 1, though the ball has there to travel over a shorter 
distance, requires to the full as much power as stroke 3, which moves over 
thrice the space. This is caused by the greater obtusiveness of the angle made 
by 1. If stroke 1 were played with less power the angle would be more obtuse. 


THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 
Tue Forry anp KavanaGh Matcu —“‘ Detroit, Jan. 25, 1859.—Mr. Dudley 
Kavanagh.—Dear Sir,—Having noticed in the |New York Clipper, a few weeks 
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AN ELEVEN SHOT. 
Made by Christian Bird, Philadelphia 


since, your proposition to play me an American four ball carom game of 
billiards, 1,000 points, for $250 a-side, the same place and about the same time 
that the match between Phelan and Seereiter was to take place, and as there 
is now a certainty of that match coming off (which I have been ie I 
embrace this opportunity to inform you that I accept your proposition, and 
will play you the day before or the day after the above-named match, and am 
ready a willing to put up a forfeit if you so desire. Yours, with 
Micnakrt Forey, Russell House.”’ We understand that Mr. Kavanagh 
himself in readiness to comply with the above proposition. 
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2. DOUBLE OR COMPOUND ANGLES. 


Have we A Briuiarp Cusmpion AmonG Us?—The universality ef billiards is 
a great truth that needs no demonstration; it is the game most 
played in all civilized countries. Billiards, however, yet labor under one 
disadvantage, which all who take an interest in the game should endeavor to 
remove. This disadvantage is a want of unity—of cosmepolitan unity. The 
game is not regulate by a universal code, which would make a billiard player, 
from any country, perfectly at home in the billiards of lands the most remote 
from bis own. 

The game played in the United States differs from that of England, the latter 
country being far behind our own in billiard progress. The national billiard 
game of Frauce—the highest development of the scientific qualities of the 
game—is altogether different from the game of her antagonist on Crimean fields, 
Russia, as it is from that of her ally on the same war theatre. The Russian 
game differs from the German, &c. 

Not only are there differences in the combinations of the game in different 
countries, but there exist important modifications in its machinery in various 
nations. The size of the balls is different, the proportions of the tables and the 
length of the cues are also different; so that when a billiard player from one 
country visits another, he finds himself altogether at a loss, and his status ag 
a player is considerably reduced. A term of apprenticeship, if we may say 
is necessary to raise him in foreign billiards to the elevation he had at 
in the game as played in his own country. 

Hence is it that the term “ billiard champion,’’ so much used of late, is 
devoid of meaning. The want of an universal code, to which we have all 
mekes such a position an impossibility. There is not, nor can be, a 
clampion, properly so called, until such a general code shall give unity and 
homogeneity to the game. 

We hope, however, that the day will come, and we trust that it will not be 
long deferred, when such a code shall exist, drawn up and arranged bya 
general congress of the representatives of billiard ofall nati Until 








then, the style and title of billiard champion must be an empty phrase. Ne 
man can claim it, and no player can play for it. sad 
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THE YAK,.QR- THIBET OX. 


Tas wild-looking specimen of the ox tribe is wonderfully adapted 
to the country in which he is found, and adds greatly to the comfort 
of the inhabitants of thosé inhospitéble regions. Formed to seek a 
subsistence among ice and snow, his form is short, but broadly and 
strongly built, with a small head, short horns and a wild-looking eye. 
His long black hair reaches to the ground, and he has a shaggy and 
savage appearance. The yak is used chiefly for carrying loads, as he 
is too intractable for the plough ; but he is sometimes mounted, and 
carries his rider slowly but surely over the terrific passes, strewed 
with huge masses of rock, sometimes rising as high as twenty thou- 
sand feet, which conhect the various provinces in this barren and 
frightful coutitry. The cow is kept only for milk. Hybrids with the 
common species are much used for the plough, and also for carrying 
loads, as they are much more tractable than the yak, and quite as 
strong. Thé cow of this variety yields much more milk than the yak 
cow, and ofa much richer quality. The milk is used chiefly for but- 
ter, of which almost every Ladaki consumes a certain quantity daily 
in his tea, in the same way as milk is used in England. The hair of 
both the yak and the hybrid, called the dso, is cuf annually, and 
manufactured into cloth. 








THE GARDENS OF THE TYILERIES. 


Tuene are few features more striking inthe despotic policy of the 
present ruler of France, than his determined innovations in the 
capital itself. Paris has ever been the centre of revolution, as of 
fashion and of folly ; while its labyrinths of streets have afforded 
the rioter or the revolutionist every facility in originating or sus- 





taining his struggle. By means of what appears reckless and al- 
most incredible expenditure, Napoleon III. has in five years changed 
the entire topography of Paris. Whole streets have been swept | 
away to make room for new and broad avenues, terminating in fort- | 
ress-like barracks ; the purlieus of the turbulent faubourgs, hitherto 
inhabited by workmen whom the nature of the locality enabled to 
raise barricades and otherwise fortify themselves before troops could 
possibly arrive, have been pierced with thoroughfares communicat- 
ing with the centre of the military force ; and successful revolt has 
thus, it is thought, been rendered impossible hereafter. But while 
the security of his throne has been cared for, Napoleon has not 
the less devoted a portion of his unlimited power to the embellish- 
ment of Paris and the advancement of the fine arts. The additions | 
to the Louvre are most prominent among the many improvements | 
of this nature which have been completed of late ; and it is buta 
few months since the spacious gardens of the palace of the Tuil- 
eries have been restored to all their former beauty. The history of 

these gardens is not uninteresting. ' 

In the reign of Francis I., in 1518, the land called *‘ Les Sablon- | 
niéres,” generally known by the name of “ Les Thuileries St. Honoré,” 
was bought for the Queen Mother, Louise de Savoy, who erected there | 
a villa. Abandoned some years after, the house and gardens were 

demolished to make room for the palace which Catherine de Medicis | 
built under the superintendence of the architects MM. Philibert | 
Delorme and Jean Bullant. At this period only can be dated these 
gardens of the Tuileries, of which Henry III. was so fond, and which | 
under Henry IV. definitively assumed their importance. At this 
time the garden contained a pond, a wood, an aviary, a menagerie, | 
an orangery, numerous walks and parterres, an echo, a theatre and | 
a very gloomy labyrinth studded with cypress-trees, which Sauval 
tells us became the scene of so many adventures. 

Asin our own day, it was at this time the rendezvous of fashion and 
the most frequented promenade. The echo at the end of the grand | 
avenue was the greatest attraction tothe elegant crowd who came 
to amuse themselves with the concerts given by the gallants of the 
time. Behind the garden was a considerable plot of land, which 
from 1581 to 1630 was a rabbit-warren, and upon which stood the 
kennels for the royal pack of hounds, then under the care of a man 
named Pascal. The king, unwilling to bear the expense of beauti- 
fying the land, gave it to M. Renard, upon condition that he would | 
clear it and stock it with choice plants. This wasagreed to. A new 
dog-kennel was built, and M. Renard presented M. Pascal with two | 
thousand pounds sterling as indemnity. Louis XIII., so pleased with 
the manner in which his wishes had been carried out by M. Renard, 
promised to leave him in entire possession, adding, that if at any 
future time it should be found necessary to join his garden with that 
vi the Tuileries, he would appoint him superintendent. Renard then 
established a tavern, which contributed largely to his increasing 
fortune. | 

But under the minority of Louis XIV. greatcha nges were made. 
Lenotre was now instructed to rearrange them, and the result 
of his colossal and costly plans was the completion of the gar- 
dens much as we see them at the present day. Upon the site of the 
Rue des Tuileries a magnificent terrace was constructed, ornamented 
with statues and vases. A parterre was formed, edged with yew 
and box trees cut in various devices. This led to a grove of horse- 
chestnuts and elms, and here was inaugurated the system of water- 
works which subsequently became fully developed at Versailles. 

A curious statute was issued in June, 1703, prohibiting lacqueys 
and liveried servants from assembling at the entrance of the palace, 
on account of their insulting behavior to passers-by. Under Louis XV. 
the wall of the Louvre situated at the end of the grounds was des- 
troyed, and replaced by a bridge ; and on the side where stood the 
stables of Catherine de Medicis, the royal riding-school was erected. 
It was in this building the Constituent Assembly sat. The gardens 
suffered considerably from the patriotic effervescence of the crowd 
upon the return of Louis XVI. from Versailles. The Convention, in 
one of those eccentricities peculiar to the period, had it converted 
into a kitchen-garden. Under Napoleon the flower beds were altered 
and the yews and box trees removed to make room for lawns. The 
moat separating the public promenade from the reserved portion, 
or private gardens of the royal family, was built during the reign of 
Louis Philippe. It is here that the last alterations have been 
effected. 

The gate facing the Pont Royal is reserved for the exclu- 
sive use of their majesties,and the public entrance has been re- 
moved to the opposite side of the Rue du 29 Juillet. To effect this 
a portion of the terrace near the water has been destroyed, anda 
splendid gate, surmounted by a stone balustrade, erected upon the 
site of Cleopatra’s statue. A new bridge, in course of construction, 
will facilitate the approach to the new entrance for the inhabitants 
residing on the left bank of the river. The private flower-beds now 
extend to the ornamental water, near the shrubbery, from which 
abuts a magnificent avenue in a line with the Pavillon de l'Horloge. 
A large border, ornamented with flowers, extending along the build- 
ings, leads to an avenue, open to the public only in the absence of 
the emperor. Farther down are baskets of flowers, grass plots, &c. 
The English gardens abound in splendid shrubs, and will be enriched 
by choice specimens of sculpture. At present—incomplete, and 
lacking one of their greatest charms, the plantation—a full idea of 
the works cannot yet be formed ; still we have no doubt that the 
spring will clothe all in beauty, and add one more tribute to the 
skill and well-earned fame of their director. 

Our engraving represents not only the gardens but the palace of 
the Tuileries, the Place du Carrousel, and the Old and New Louvre, 
the pavilions of which stand out in monumental grandeur. These 
are on the right, the pavilions Molitre, Denon and Darn; the left, 
those of Turgot, Richelieu and Colbert ; and that at the back of the 
Old Louvre the Pavilion Sully. 








A Dramatic Critic.—The dramatic critics of New York are “ clever fel- 
lows.”’ It is reported of one of them, who bad bestowed high praise on a 
great tragedienne, that he subsequently borrowed eighteen hundred dollars of 


A MODERN MARTYR. 


Tue Hong Kong Register publishes a letter from a Catholic mis- 
sionary, which gives a more detailed account than has been yet 
published of the awful tortures inflicted upon Bishop Melchior, 
whose cruel death has been one of the leading causes of the united 
French and Spanish expedition to Cochin China. The writer 


says: 

Mer. Melchior was taken on the 8th of July, and immediately 
led to the capital. As the calumny had been industriously circu- 
lated that he was chief of the insurgents, his Eminence was closely 
confined. ‘Two of his servants had been taken prisoners with him. 
During the night of the 26th of July the chief mandarin ordered 
the bishop to be brought up to his yamun, but nothing is known 
of what took place on this occasion. On the morning of the 27th 
the venerable prisoner told those who brought him his meals that 
he required no change of clothing, and only asked for his trousers 
—the chief mandarin having probably announced to him the kind 
of death he was to die. 

“On the 28th of the same month, at seven o’clock in the morning, 
the troops, elephants, horses, &c., left the city for the place of 
execution, by the North Gate. ‘They led with them the two young 
servants of the venerable martyr; both of them wore heavy can- 
gues on their necks, and went on foot to receive joyfully the mar- 
tyr’s palm. On arriving at the place a great circle was formed, 
and the executioner tied the two young men to two posts placed 
near each other. They were kept for about an hour in this position 
of torture. After this scene occurred one still more cruel and ter- 
rible, to which I would direct your reverence’s attention. After the 
attendants had led the two young men to the place of punishment, 
they brought forth the venerable bishop by the East Gate. 

“The whole of the circumstances with which they conducted the 
venerable victim to his death were truly terrible. His Kminence 
was led through all the streets of the city with a heavy chain round 
his neck; in his hand he carried his breviary. Twenty guards, 
swords in hand, surrounded him. The escort of the three prison- 
ers consisted of about five hundred soldiers, two elephants, four 
horsemen, two men bearing instruments called chieng, a drummer 
and four trumpeters. When the bishop reached the scene of his 


| glorious martyrdom he was covered with sweat and mud. On seeing 
| his two servants who were awaiting the blow which should let their 
spirits soar to Heaven, his Eminence exhorted them to courage, 


and gave them his blessing. 

‘* A few moments later the mandarin, who was seated on one of the 
elephants, raised his voice, and ordered the heads of the two ser- 
vants to be first cut off, and afterwards that of the kon (the term 
applied to Catholic priests). At a given signal the head of one of 


| the, servants named Tiep was struck off; but three blows were re- 


quisite to effect this. ihe executioner then took the head and flung 
it into the air, that it might be seen by everybody. The executioner 


then struck off the head of the second, named Hieu, but on this 


occasion struck with a more fortunate hand (does not your reve- 
rence think so?), for he only needed a single blow. Happy souls 
which had ascended to Heaven to receive the reward of their cour- 
age, and to prepare, so to speak, that seat of glory for their master 


| which was destined for him by our Lord in so few moments! ‘These 


faithful attendants had served the bishop in this life, and in their 
death they shared his glory and his triumphs. 

** Let us now pass on to the horrible torture suffered by the ven- 
erable bishop. The two servants having been executed, the execu- 
tioner stretched a mat on the ground, placed a small carpet upon it, 
broke the chain which was round the neck of his Eminence, and 
made him lie down upon his back upon the matting. The bishop 


| wore at this time nothing but a pair of trousers turned up to the 


thighs. The victim being thus placed, the executioner took two 
stakes which he fixed in the ground on each side of him, and to 


| which his hands were tightly bound by cords, causing great pain. 


Two others were then placed under his arm-pits and crossed over 


, the chest of the bishop, so as to press it tightly. ‘I'wo other posts 


were then set up at a short distance from his feet. The cords with 
which the feet were bound were passed round these posts and 


| Stretched violently, the feet being then pegged down; the loins 


were similarly secured. It wouldebe difficult to conceive the tor- 
tures of the venerable prelate, thus bound and racked. An order 
was then issued, first to cut off his feet, then the hands, afterwards 
the head of the martyr, and lastly to eviscerate him. At tbis order 
five executioners commenced their frightful duty. They were armed 
with a kind of bill-hook or hatchet, purposely blunted in order to 
inflict greater suffering. They commenced by cutting off the legs 
above the knees, each limb receiving about twelve blows before it 
was severed, The same process was repeated with the arms. But 
the power of speech now failed the happy martyr, who, so long as 
strength remained, had not ceased to call on the name of Jesus. 
His head was then struck off after repeated blows, and lastly his 
body was opened, and his entrails drawn out with a hook. 

‘**Such is the exaet account of the death and torture of our dear 


| Mgr. Melchior, near the very spot which had been consecrated two 


years earlier by the martyrdom of his predecessor. Immediately 
after the execution the different parts of the body were wrapped up 
in the mat and thrown into a pit dug for this purpose. The Ton- 
quinese wished to make the elephants pass over the spot, so as to 
trample under foot the grave of the venerable Confessor of our 
Faith ; but these animals, less savage, and, we may almost say, more 
humane, than their masters, obstinately refused to do so, as if they 
would not profane the relics of the noble martyr. Bishop Melchior’s 
head was exposed for some days on the southern gate of Nan-dinh, 
and then broken to pieces and thrown into the sea.” 








A PARIS STORY. 


A trick of amorous hypocrisy has lately been perpetrated in Paris, 
which has caused considerable amusement among the beau monde of 
Paris. It is considered so unique as to justify the inventor in claim- 
ing the honor of a Franklin. The story is this: The Count de St. 
Beauville has for some months been paying most assiduous court 
to a charming little lady whose presence delights the private 
circles of the Tuileries, and whose charm of conversation is as keenly 
appreciated in London as in Paris. The little lady has the mis- 
fortune to be married to a diplomatist of the vieille roche, many 
years older than herself, whose old-fashioned habits and old-fashion- 
ed prejudices, even more than his old age, render him totally unfit 
to guide and protect a young and charming creature like his pretty 
wife. The young Marquise de M has, therefore, quite contrary 
to French custom, been left entirely to her own self-guidance in the 
two embassies which her husband has accepted, and has issued 
therefrom pure and spotless. 

On New Year's-day there poured in work-boxes, albums, writing- 
desks, editions de lure, &c., at the house of the Marqu'se, but she 
was vexed when the day passed and no little attention arrived on 





the part of the Count. On her return from a drive, however, a par- 
cel was brought. She hurriedly opened it, It was a jewel-case of 
some dimensions ; upon the lid lay a note in the handwriting of the 
Count, a polite yet affectionate epistle, merely requesting her 
acceptance of the inclosed parure. It was one of the most costly 
kind of Brazilian emeralds, surrounded by brilliants of the value of 
at least fifty thousand franes ; and the lady, at first highly incensed 
at the liberty taken by the Count, and more offended still by the 
banal and trivial wording of the note, immediately folded the parcel 
and went to bed still angry, and resolved, the first thing in the 
moruing, to send back both with a sharp reproof 

But la nuit porle conseil, says the proverb ; and, by the morning 
much of the anger had vanished, and the lady remembered with 
complacency how well she looked in emeralds, and how kind and 
true of the Couut to have observed her complexion ; and, instead of 
sending the parure back, as she intended, she untied the papers, 
opened the box, and tried the necklace on. She did look well with 
the peculiar Brazilian green next to ber skin—there can be no de- 
nying that—and so she hooked in the ear-rings, and stuck in the 
brooch, and found all greatly to be approved ; and at last put the 
box away into her cupboard, and declared she would first write and 
thank the Count with great coldness, and then drive out to geta 
white moire antique dress to wear with the stones. 


Just asshe had made up her mind to this manner of proceeding, the 





the *s agent, and when called upon to pay back the money at the end of 
the tures months,’ exclaimed, ‘“‘Sue—I am worth nothing !”’ 


Count de St. Beauviile was announced. He carried a parcel wrapped 


; in white paper, and tied with pink ribbon, under his arm. His de- 





meanor was much flurried, and he stammered in great confusion, 
declaring he scarcely knew what chastisement his apparent audacity 
must not deserve, and finally declared that he was ashamed to own 
that he had come to re-demand the parure, which had been left at 
her door by mistake on the evening before, and which, of course, he 
never should have dared to offer to her, but had intended for one 
to whom he had a right to present an object of so much value. 
“ The box of bon-bons I now present you was the humbie offering 
intended ; and, by some mistake, the wrong direction was placed 
upon the parcel, and hence the confusion.” The Marquise is too 
much a woman of the world to own her disappointment. On the 
contrary, she made a point of hurrying abroad to tell the tale 
amongst her friends, and, while laughing heartily at the tale, joins 
in the admiration excited by the Count’s generosity. 








Mout Vernon Concert .— The concert given on Thursday for the 
benefit of the Mount Vernon Fund at the Odd Fellows’ Hall, was a complete 
success. The beauty, fashion and intellect of Hoboken were never before con- 
gcegated so closely together. The gems of the evening were a fantasia by Miss 
Lina Beier, the ‘Flag of our Union” by Mr. Thomas, and a duet on the piano 
by Miss and Master Cecil, whose exceedingly clever performance received the 
unanimous applause of the audience. Madame Otto deserves much credit for 
her vocal and patriotic efforts in behalf of the fund. We must not, however, 
forget to give a due share of praise to Miss Fanny Cooper, whose energy and 
patience have been exerted in this cause. 

Forgiveness.—Amoogst all the proverbs, maxims and apothegms which 
the poets have furnished, there is none more useful than the familiar line, 

‘To err is human, to forgive divine.’’ 
The context of this conveys such admirable advice, that it deserves equal 
familiarity, running, as it does, thus: 
“For every trifle scorn to take offence— 

That always shows great pride or little sense; 

Good nature and good sense must always join— 

To err is human, to forgive divine.”’ 
We commend this string of pearls to our young readers. Its truths cannot be 
too familiarly or strongly impressed upon their minds. There is nothing more 
beautiful than forgiveness of real injuries. And as for imaginary ones—the 
trifles spoken of by the poet—it should require no effort to overlook them in 
our erring fellow-beinge. 


Washing-Day at the Diggings.—Mr. Kelly, in his book on Victoria, 
writes: ‘* The day when the digger bad a sick headache, his lady, for a little 
relaxation, condescended to ‘get up a few of her light things.’ She always 
dressed for the washing, but tying her long hair in a hard knot at the back of 
her head, and transfixing it with a huge gol) pin, with a father-o’-pearl head, 
she would then shake off her loose morning robe, and, having disengaged the 
body, get into the skirts of a satin dress, only slightly mottled with punch and 
mustard stains—but nevertheless protected from suds spatters by a thick 
bandanna, cut into the form of a st her apron luding her toilet by 
clasping en a pair of massive bracelets, throwing a heavy watch chain over 
her neck, and stuffing a carved time-piece into her virtuous bosom. Thus 
arrayed, I presume, to show her neighbors that she did not wash for filthy lucre 
or coatemptible economy, but only as a colonial substitute for crochet work. 
Iam aware that this sketch may appear overdrawn and overcolored to the 
home reader, but I am equally satisfied that any one of early colonial expe- 
rience has frequently witnessed scenes and occurrences fully as whimsical and 
outré, and I solemnly declare that I have more than a dozen times seen the 
lady in question up to her elbows in soap-lather, attired literally in the costume 
have endeavored to describe.’’ 











THE MONARCH OF THE MONTHLIES! 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1859. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 2, VOL. IV., OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


With which is Incorporated the 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., or $3 per annum. 


Literary. 


GLIMPSES OF TURKISH LIFE, three engravings. 

The Father of Waters. 

HOW I TAMED MRS. CRUISER—concluded, three engravings. 

The Two Brothers—A Tale of the West. 

Dr. Davies and George III. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, nine engravings. 

The Temple Lane Tragedy—concluded. 

The Money Diggers—A Tale of Early Connecticut. 

Notes on Orramental Flower Culture. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY, five engravings. 

Behind the Scenes in Paris—A Tale of the Clubs and Secret Police—cortinued. 

New York Localities. 

The Ugly Snuff Box. 

Three Dramatic Pictures; or, New Year’s Eve. 

Recollections of Botany Bay—Master and Man. 

Weather Wisdom. 

PUETRY: The Haunted Spring, by Frederick Enoch; Lives, by Henry C. 
+ agama Montaulieu, by George Augustus Sala, engraving; Light at Even- 
jae. 

A CHAPTER OF WIT, ANECDOLE AND HUMOR. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMIC PAGE: The Gymnastic Exploits of Mr. Jonathan Stout in Search of 
Health, six engravings. 


List of Engravings. 

GLIMPSES OF TURKISH LIFE: Revnak Haoum, or the Orientalized American 
Lady, The Mansion, Turkish Dinner Party, Il Signor Dottore di Padua, Out- 
Door Costume of a Lady, Zartar-Abla, or Sister Sally, Zeid Pasha and Suite 
Turkish Letter, Tarkish Ewer and Basin, Reception at the Harem of Zei 
Pasha, The Sick Room, The Saraf, or Armenian Banker, Gulbeyaz Hanum. 

HOW I TAMED MRS. CRUISER: Performance of Mrs. Cruiser at the Royal 
Crim Tartary Gardens, Mrs. Cruiser Tamed, Vignette. 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE: Fusi Yama, near Jeddo; Natives of Japan, 
Road Leading to Jeddo; Jukin Pagoda, near Jeddo; Simoda, Japav, Japanese 
House, Hakodadi; View near Jeddo, Viliage in the Environs of Jeddo. 

MONTAULIEU, 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY: Sticklebacks, Dormice, Ptarmigan, 
Water-Newt, Sea-Serpent. 

COMIC PAGE—Six Engravings. 


Gazette of Fashion. 

What to Buy and Where to Buy it, Review of Fashions, Styles for the Month; 
Description of Colored Plate, Description of Fashions, Description of Needle- 
work, Description of Gentlemen’s Fashions, Dressing for Opera, Mr. Laven- 
der’s Wedding Day, Notice to Correspondent, The Native African, Love and 
Love Making. 


Illustrations to the Gazette. 

Colored Fashion Plate, Three Coiffures, Fleur-de-Lys, in Beadwork, on Canvas; 
Handkerchief Border in Rose Scalloping; Devlin’s Fashion Plate for February; 
Head-dress, Morning Robe, Two Bennets, Fringes in O.P. Beads for Mats, &c : 
Crochet Design for Long Scarf, Trimmiog for Skirts in Borderie Angiaise, 
Scent-Bag, Lady’s Comtorter, Border for Lamp Mat. 


Each number of the Magazine contains over one hundred pages of the most 
entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly sixty beautiful Engravings, 
and a superb colored Plate, alone worth more than the price of the Magazine. 

BOOGG 1 FOR scc6csccce cvs ‘ 

2 copies 1 year... 

2B GOpy B FORTS. 0c ccccccccsecs 

3 copies 1 year 6 
and $2 for each copy added to the Club. An extra copy sent to the person 
getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 1 year, for $10. 

The postage of this magazine is three cents, and must be paid three months 
in advance at the oflice where the Magazine is received. 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 











eo FOR THE MILLION !—We will send for a whole 
year, to any person who forwards us $3, BaLLou's PicroutAL, an elegant 
first class illustrated weekly, and BaLtov’s DottaR Montaty, choicely orna- 
mented with engravings, and one hundred pages of original reading in each 
number. This oifer has never been equalled in the world ! 
Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 166-167 





\HE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 


DELISSER & PROCTER, 
(Successors to Stanford and Swords, ) 
508 Broadway. 

Have in course of publication a choice series of works of the highest literary 
and historical excellence, under the title of the HovsE#0LD Lizraky, to be com- 
pleted in 12 vols. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents each. 

WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF JOAN OF ARC, by Micueter. 
LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS, by CaRLYLE anp OTHERS. 
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HUMPHREYS" 
NoMa HAR THIE REMEDIES, 


For Domestic and Private Use, 


Stand confessedly at the head of-remedial means for the 
use of the people. They are alike removed from the poison- 
ous, dangerous and repulsive doses of quackery, or old 
school practice, the inconvenience of water-cure, or the in- 
tricate and perplexing obscurities of the usual Homceopa. 
thic books and medicines. Consisting of simple specifics 
for the various diseases to which they are related; put up 
in the form of simple sugar pellets; and prepared of ingre- 
dients neither dangerous nor disgusting, they form at once 
the ready resource of the parent or nurse, and are the com- 
fort of the complaining or invalid. 

They possess these positive advantages. They are HARM- 
Less; no injury can arise from their use. They are SIMPLE; 
you always know what to take, and how to take it. They 
are CONVENIENT; you can give the proper Sugar Pill at a 
moment’s warning, without hesitation or delay. They are 
efficient; in thousands of cases disease is arrested at once, 
and the mite cures at the moment what the pound could not 
afterwards have relieved. 

LIST OF SPECIFIC REMEDIES. 

No. 1. Fever Pills—For Fever, Congestion and Inflam- 
mation of all kinds. 

No. 2. Worm Pilis—For Worm Fever, Worm Colic and 
Wetting the Bed. 

No. 3. Baby’s Pills—For Colic, Crying, Teething, Wake- 
fulness and Nervousness of Adults. 

No. 4. Diarrhea Pills—For Diarrhoea, Cholera Infantum 
and Summer Complaint. 

No. 5. Dysentery Pills—For Colic, Griping, Dysentery or 
Bloody Flux. 

No. 6. Cholera Pills—For Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Vomiting. 

No. 7. Cough Pills—For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, In 
fluenza and Sore Throat. 

No 8. Tooth-ache Pills—For Tooth-ache, Face-ache, and 
Neuralgia. 

No. 9. Head-ache Pills—For Head-ache, Vertigo, Heat 
and Fulness of the Head. 

No. 10. Dyspepsia Pilis—For Weak and Deranged Sto- 
machs, Constipation and Bilious Complaints. 

No. 11. For Female Irregularities—Scanty, Painful or 
Suppressed Periods, 

No. 12. Female Pills—For Leucorrtoea, Profuse Menses 
and Bearing Down. 

No. 13. Croup Pills—For Croup, Horse Cough, Bad 
Breathing. 

No. 14. Salt Rheum Pills—For Erysipelas, Eruptions 
Pimples on the Face. 

No. 15. Rheumatic Pills—For Pain, Lameness or Sore- 
ness in the Chest, Back, Loins or Limbs. 





A.—For Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, old 
mismanaged Agues. 
P.—For Piles, Blind or Bleeding, Internal or External. 


0.—For Sore, Weak or Inflamed Eyes and Eyelids; Fail- 
ing, Weak or Blurred Sight. 


C.—For Catarrh, of long standing or recent, either with 
obstruction or profuse discharge. 

W. C.—For Whooping-Cough, abating its violence and 
shortening its course. 


In Acute Diskases—such as Fevers, Inflammations» 
Diarrheeas, Dysentery, Croup, Rheumatism, and such erup- 
tive diseases as Scerlet Fever, Measles ani Erysipelas—the 
advantage of giving the proper remedies promptly is obvi- 
ous, and in all such cases the specifics act like a charm. 
The entire disease is often arrested at once, and in all cases 
the violence of the attack is moderated, the disease short- 
ened and rendered less dangerous. 


Coveus and Corps, which are of such frequent occur- 
rence, and which so often lay the foundation of Diseased 
Lungs, Bronchitis and Consumption, may all be at once 
cured by the Fever and Cough Pills. 


In Crronic DisEases, such as Dyspepsia, Weak Stomach, 
Constipation, Liver Complaints, Piles, Female Debility and 
Irregularities, old Headache, Sore or Weak Eyes, Catarrh, 
Salt Rheum and other old e: uptions, the case has specifics 
whose proper application will afford a cure in almost ever 
instance. O/ten the cure of a single chronic difficulty, pine | 
as Dyspepsia, Piles or Catarrh, Headache or Female Weak- 
ness, has more than paid for the case ten times over. 


Can a private person, unacquainted with medicine, use 
these specifics toadvantage? Unquestionably. The reme- 
dies were designed to meet just such a case and supply 
sucha want. Thousands are using them in every part of 
the country with unvarying success. 


Dr. F. HUMPHREYS may be consulted daily, at his office, 
No. 562 Broadway, on all diseases of the human system, 
from 8 4. M. to 7 P. M. 

PRESCRIBING BY LETTER.—Persons at a distance who wish 
to place themselves under the professional care or to seek 
advice of Professor HUMPHREYS, can do so by letter. 
Write out all the particulars of the case, as fully as possi- 
ble, (better write too much than too little), and, inclosing 
the fee, direct to Dr. F. HUMPHREYS, No. 562 Broadway, 
New York. The medicines and directions will be returned 
without further charge. 

Usual fee is $1. First consul‘ations in ordinary cases $2. 
PRICES. 
Full set, 20 large vials in Morocco Case and Book....$5 00 
Full set, 20 large vials in Plain Case and Book........ 4 00 


Case of 15 numbere. boxes and Book...... o0ceescece 2 00 
Case of any 6 numbered boxes and Book.......... ++» 100 
Single numbered boxes, with directions.............. 25 
Single lettered boxes, with directions................ 50 


Large plantation or physician’s case, 1 & 2 oz. vials..15 00 
OUR REMEDIES BY MAIL. 

Look over the list; make up a case of what kind you 
choose, and inclose the amount in a current note or stamps 
by mail to our address, at No, 562 Broadway, New York, 
and the medicine will be duly weturned by mail or express, 
free of charge. 

No family should be without these invaluable curatives. 
They are the only remedies perfectly adapted for domestic 
and private use. With them the parent is armed: and pre- 
pared against the first approach of,disease, amd cam meet 
it at the threshold and keep it at bay. A trifleof medicine 
rightly directed in the first hours of disease, perfectlyeures 
that which by delay can only be rélieved by long and=tedi- 
ous hours of suffering, if at all. With these. athhandyyou 
are not obliged to await the coming of that often distapt as 
well as expensive luxury, a doctor; nor to ber @rugged;-or 
poisoned, or blistered, or bled, but may yourself adminis- 
ter the simple specific, and restore the ruddy current of 
life again to health and joy. There cannot. only mo injury 
arise in any case from their use, but the general imtlaence. 
upon the constitution, beyond all question, is 6 
beneficial. $5 
AGENTS WANTED os 

We desire an active, efficient agent, fur the sale of our 
remedies, in every town or commynity in the United States. 


Address, F. HUMPHREYS-& ©0., 
No, 562 Broadway, New York. 


‘ 
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CHEAPEST ARTICLE 
FOR THE HAIR, 
PHALON & SON’S 
COCOINE. 
Prepared from highly purified 
COCOANUT OIL. 


This preparation possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties for preserving and beautifying the hair, 
and also restoring its natural luxuriant and glossy 
appearance. 

One application, however harsh the hair may 
be, renders it soft and glossy. Also 


MAGIC HAIR DYE 
PAPHIAN LOTION, 
CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORATOR. 


PHALON & SON, 
Perfumers and Distillers, 

Nos. 197, 497 and 517 Broadway, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. Large Bottles, 50 cents; small size, 25 
cents. 

Inquire for Phalon & Son’s COCOINE. 

Beware of counterfeits. 














SUBJECT OF GENERAL INTEREST.— 

There is no scourge more widely spread, or more 
EASILY AVOIDED, than the disease designated by the name of 
“ Piles.”? It is not a very pleasant subject upon which to 
write, nor is it one that we would have chosen, only that 
the importance of the case demanded that we should do so. 
Piles, or hemorrhoids, are often produced temporarily (we 
wish the reader to mark that) by eolds, and by disorders of 
the liver, stomach and bowels. The affliction is also inci- 
dental to certain periods in the life of woman. These tem- 
porary phases of piles may be aggravated to a chronic 
state, or at once banished, by a judicious care of the per- 
son, and a proper effort towards the removal of the original 
cause. 

Permanent Piles will invariably be produced by unclean- 
liness, or a disregard of ordinary precautions. The latter, 
if attended to, will abrogate the worst state of the disease 
in a short time. All medicines acting upon the stomach 
are worth little, so far as Piles are concerned, for if they 
effect a partial cure of that affliction, they are certain to 
derange some other branch of the system, and ultimately 
do more harm than good. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.’”” However, use GaYetty’s Mxpt- 
CATED PaPER, for the Water Closet, for a preventive and a 
cure. Beware of imitations. Look for his name in each 
sheet (in water-mark), and his autograph upon each label. 
Depot No. 41 Ann street. For sale; there, and by all 
respectable Druggists. 167 


A FORT USE Oo F 
gS$S$70,0O0OO!r!r! 


TO RE HAD FOR 
$20 
IN WOOD, EDDY & CO.’S 
DELAWARE STATE LOTTERY, 
Class 152, to be drawn at Wilmington, De!., on 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1859. 
In which are embraced the following BRILLIANT CAPITALS : 
1 Prize of $70,000 ! 
1 Prize of $30,000 ! ! 
1 Prize of $20,000!!! 
2 Prizes of $10,000 !!1!! 
1 Prize of $6,000!! 1! 
1 Prize of $6,000 !!!! 
32,396 Prizes in the Scheme, amounting to:$1,205,864, 
78 Nompers—13 Drawn Battots. 
NEARLY ONE PRIZE TO EVERY TWO TICKETS. 
Wuote Tickets, $20; Hatves, $10; Quarters, $5. 
Orders addressed to WOOD, EDDY & CO., ¢ 
167-8 Wilmington, Delaware. 





ESTER’S SEWING MACHINES 
CAN NOW. BE OBTAINED AT 
NO. 483 BROADWAY. 

They are highly approved by families using them, and 
are preferred by tailors and others engaged in heavy 
work. 

With all the most recent improvements the SIXTY-FIVE 
DOLLAR MACHINES give entire satisfaction. 

Parties interested are invited to call andexamine. 167 

J. HUNT, 430 BROADWAY. 

\ ENTLEMEN’S FINE DRESS FRENCH 
CALF-SKIN BOOTS, 
Ready made, or made to order, for 
FOUR DOLLARS. 
PATENT LEATHER BOOTS, 
With Elastic Shanks, 
SIX DOLLARS. 
Shoes, Gaiters, &c , equally low. 

Call and satisfy yourself. J. HUNT, 

430 Broadway, near Howard street. 


TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVI1- 
GATION COMPANY’S New York and 
Galway line. 
STEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
IRELAND. 





The shortest sea passage between America and Europe. 
NEW YORK AND GALWAY STEAMSHIP LINE. 

This line is composed of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably officered, and furnished with everything requisite 
to render the voyage safe and agreeable. The departures 
from New York for Galway will be as follows until further 
notice, viz.° 

CIRCASSIAN, Capt. Jackson.... February 

PRINCE‘ALBERI, Capt. Waters....Thursday, March 3 
Touching at St. Johns, N. F., to receive the royal mails. 

Persons visiting Ireland reach their destination in three- 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and all have an 
Hache, Me ing places and scenery of unrivalled 


of + 
interest in Irelands 
Price of paseagnptnc!n ding free tickets by the usual rail- 


road routes, fr lway to any of the principal cities of 
Great Bri af the following greatly reduced rates: First- 
class, $90;-second-class, $50; third class, $30. 

_ Those w gto bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for passage in third-class trom Galway, at $30, 
or ffom other cities in Great Britain accessible by railroad, 
at $35. <A Mheral cabin table will be provided, and cooked 
provisions for third-class passengers to and from Galway. 

Third-class’ ngera to furnish their own bed and bed 
as, quart. pot, water can, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate 
Or frei aed passage, and further particulars, apply 

to the uo », at their offices; Nos. 61 Hudson street, 
eomer of Jay, New York. Application for freight 
passage may also be-madeat any of the offices of the 
odinpany on their express rho 
> st AMERICAN. 


RESS CO., Consignees 
. Manager 


ie x. Mgneger 
LLEGIATE INSTITUTE any GYMNA- 
VU SIUM, Yonxers, New York. 


REV. GEORGE COOKE, ) ,, 
MN. WISEWELL, ’ } Principals. 
Two Sessions in the year, commencing November lst and 


April Ist. 
Terms, $300 per annou 





000 Ducts Marrary.. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


DD. APPLETON c& CO., 
Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, 


ARE THE SOLE AGENTS OF THE 


NEW YORK STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 


AND HAVE FOR SALE 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
THE 
BEST ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
VIEWS, 
COLORED AND PLAIN. 

Views om glass include the most noted scenes in every 
country in Europe, in America, in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, whether their celebrity is owing to natural beauty 
or historic association... Tae monuments of Egypt, Jerusa- 
lem and its environs, Constantinople and the Golden Horn, 
Greece and Italy with their classic ruins, the Alps and Py- 
renees, the romantic Rhine, the grand Cathedrals, magnifi- 
cent Palaces, the principal Cities, and all the greatest 
works of art, ancient and modern, have been prepared for 
the stereoscope with the most exquisite skill and the most 
astonishing fidelity. 

Paper views include landscapes and noted edifices in 
America, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Spain, 
Germany and Holland, These vary in degree of photo- 
graphic excellence, but all have the wonderful stereoscopic 
effect, and convey the most faithful impression of the ob- 
jects which they represent. In addition to out-door views, 
the pictures on paper comprise a great variety of scenes, 
or tableaux vivants, such as Batt Rooms, Pic-Nics, Fme- 
smpE and Famity Groups, Characters and Situations from 
the Drama, Still Life, such as Game, Fruirs and FLowers, 
Sratuary, &c , &c. 


An Instrument, with one dozen Pictmres.......... $3 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 4 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 5 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 6 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 8 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 9 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... 10 
An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures.......... ll 


An Instrument, with one dozen Pictures..........12 
An Instrument, on stand, with one dozen Pictures.10 
An Instrument, on stand, with one dozen Pictures .12 
An Instrument, for parlor, of rosewood, to hold 45 
Elliott’s and others’ finest Paper Pictures.....45 
An Instrument, with 25 Glass Pictures............67 
An Instrument, with 25 Glass Pictures, colored and 
Wahl etiacahin tines 000s se ae eee we 
An Instrument; to hold 100 views........ covesece te 


D. A...& Co. would call especial attention to the new 
feature which they have introduced, that of taking 


EFAMIriY GROUPS; 
of from five to twenty persons, for the Stereoscope. The 
figures in these groups. are arranged in drawing-room 
scenes, or at breakfast, presenting life-like pictures, which 
cannot be had in any other way. 

Persons at a.distapce sending us $5, $10, $15, $20, or $25, 
can have a good instrument, and such slides as they may 
designate, sent by.expréss to destination. 165-167 
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LATEST AND 
ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


GREATEST 


ENGAGEMENT OF. FELIX DARLEY, 
BY THE 


NEW YORK MERCURY, 


The proprietors oi the New York Mercury realize a just 
pride and pleasure in announcing the engagement of the 
world-renowned and inimitable master of the humorous 
and graphic art, 

FELIX O. C. DARLEY, 
who will hereafter employ his magic pencil in illustrating 
the series of First-Class Novelettes, by the best writers in 
America, which will be published in the columns of the 
NEW YORK MERCURY. 

The engagement of Mr. Darley, which was only accom- 
plished after much urgent solicitation, and the offer of the 
most liberal inducemwemts, will invest the Mercury with 

AN ARTISTIC PERFECTION 
IN 
PICTORIAL DISPLAY, 
wich 

CANNOT BE EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER PAPER, 
and will prove the earnestness of our determination to out- 
vie all competition, and make the New York Mercury 

A MODEL OF EXCEMLENCE, 
as a Journal of American Literature and Art 
Mr. Darley bas engaged to design exclusively for the 
MERCURY, and FOR NO OFHER WEEKLY! 
and, therefore, no cotemporary sheet can hope to approach 
the NEW YORK MERCURY in the beauty and brilliancy 
of unique and appropriate illustration. 

The first picture from Mr. Darley’s pencil will appear in 
the NEW YORK MERCURY, dated February 19, 1859, in 
connection with a splendid romance of the sea, by NED 
BunTLiNE, entitled, SEAWAIF ; OR, THE TERROR OF THE 


COAST. A TALE OF PRIVATEERING In 1776. 167 
TO PIANO PLAYERS. prin 
] ‘OWE’S DRAWING-KROOM DANCES, 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL 


EVENING PARIIES, 
Contains the Lancers, Caledonian, Star, Punch and Judy, 
Sociasle, Military Waliz, Polka, Schottische, Mazourka, 
and Iwenty other Sets of Quadrilles, and over Une Hundred 
Fashionable Fancy Dances and Contra Dances, arranged for 
the Pianoforte ; with the Figures, Calls and Changes as 
Danced at Newport, Saratoga, Niagara, Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. One hundred pages, fine paper (music 
size), neatly bound. Mailed, post-paid, to any part of the 
United States or the Provinces, on receipt of $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 

HUBBARD W. SWETTY, 


167.8 128 Washington street,Boston, Mass 
‘ 


qe Four Cents in Stamps, and get a copy of 
\K) the new Story Paper, the STARS AND 





STRIPES. Published by FRANK LESLIE. 





R B&B RR. 
NO MORE PAIN, 
NO MORE SICKNESS, 


NO MORE RHEUMATISM, 
Or Srirryess OF THE JornTs, LumBaGo, Heapacues, Toorm 
ACHES, OR SUFFERING FROM OTHER BODILY 
INFIRMITIES. 


The Rapid and Complete Efficacy or 
ADWAY’S READY R LIEF, in instantl, 
stopping the most excruciating Pains an 
Aches, Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, & , &c., ren- 
ders it important that every family keep a supply of it 
in the house. 

Armed with this remedy, a household is always protected 
against sudden attacks of sickness. Thousands of lives of 
persons have been saved by its timely use, who were sud- 
denly seized in the night time with Cramps, Spasms, Vomit- 
ing, Cholera, Yellow Fever, and other violent diseases. Let 
a dose of this Remedy be taken internally, as the case ma 
require, when suddenly seized with Pain or Sickness, and it 
will INSTANTLY RELIEVE THE PATIENT FROM PAIN, and arrest 
the disease | 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
HAS CURED 
RHEUMATISM, .....+++00e+e+eee0eeeem four hours, 
NEURALGIA). ...000¢++eeeeeeeseeeeesesin On€ hour, 
CRAMP, 0.02 sees sceseeccescoeeseesim ten minutes. 
DIARRHG@A,....060+¢+00+0++++ekn fifteen minutes. 
TOOTHACHE, «40s eseeseseseeeeeeeeeedm One minute. 
SPASMS, ....cccccbbeccccccecseeeeckt AVOMinutes. 
Sick HEADACHE,...:.........++..+..-1m ten minutes’ 
CHILLS AND F&VER,.........-»-In fifteen minutes. 
CHILBLAINS, ...0%.4+++s+00ee00+s10 fifteen minutes, 
INFLUENZA, 032. .0000000 ° .-.-In six hours. 








.-In ten minutes. 
In twenty minutes. 
DOU Cys 6. 0200dhoe cheb *doodguaenoullp ence 
PARALYOM 60.00 cccsceccccetoces coccvedevoc cece cece 


AND IN ALL CASES OF 


STRAINS, and 
SPRAINS, 
the moment it is applied to the injured parts, all pain and 
uueasiness cease. Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations 
—Purchase only Rapway’s Reapy Reumr. Price 25 cts., 
50 cts., and $1 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 
RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton-st., New York. 
Mrs. HAYES, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 





THE $ 

POCKET MANUAL OF RURAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE; or, How To Buitp Dwet- 
LINGS, Barns, Stas.es, &C. Embracing a Sketch of the 
History of Architecture; Essentials of a Dwelling; Building 
Materials; Choice of a Situation; Styles of Architecture; 
Cottages in the Various Styles; the New England Cottage; 
Prairie Cottages; Southern Houses; Out-Houses; Orna- 
mental Fences, Gates, Arbors, Trellices, &c. Handsomely 
Illustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views. 

Price, in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 
Every man who wisbes to build a cheap and at the same 
time a handsome, comfortable, and convenient home for 
himself and family, should consult this popular and practi 


cal manual. 
THE GARDEN: 


A Pocket MANUAL or Horticutturs; or How to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers; Structure and Growth of 
Plants; Direc‘ions for forming a Garden; Description of Im- 
plements and Fixtures; Instructions for Sowing, Trans- 
planting, Budding, Grafting and Cultivating Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers; with a Chapter on Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs. Iilustrated. Price, in paper, 30 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents. 

In a convenienjand cheap form there is here gathered 
the results of eXperience, observation and study in the 
science and art of horticulture.—New York Chronicle. 

The author is familiar with the soil and climate of the 
whole Union, and his book is as valuable in one section of 
the country as in another. It contains all that is necessary 
to insure success in gardening.—Day Book. 


THE FARM: 

A Pocker MaNvaL or Practical AGRICULTURE; or How 
to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Embracing an Exposition 
of the Nature and Action of Soils and Manures; the Princi- 

ot Rotation in Cropping; Directions for Irrigation, 
hing, Subsoiling, Fencing and Planting Hedges; Des- 
criptions ‘of {mproved Farm Implements; Instructions in 
the Cultivation of various Fiela Crops; How to Plant and 
Manage Orchards, &. “With “ Prize Essay on Farm Man- 
ae Illustrated. Pricé, in paper, 30 cents; muslin, 
Ocents. * © = 

“Tt will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work 
does not make farming‘ pay.’ Ignorance of a few simple 
faets and- principles, here made t to-the dullest com- 
prehension, lead direotly to those ve blunders which 
ruin the farmer and bring diseredis upon the science and 
art of agriculture.’’ “a.” 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 

A Pocket Manuva or Horse, Catriz anp Sueer Hvs- 
BANDRY; or How to Breed, Rear and Use all the Common 
Domestic Animals. Embracing descriptions of the various 
Breeds ot Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &&.; the 
‘* Points” or Characteristics by which to judge Animals; 
Feeding and General Management of Stock; How to Im- 
prove Breeds; How to Cure Sick Animals, &. With a 
Chapter on Bees. Handsomely Mlustrated. Price, in pa- 
per, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

How many expensive, not to say fatal, errors in the buy- 
ing, selling, breeding and management of farm-stock t 
be avoided by means of the practical information and plain 
common-sense advice condensed into this comprehensive 
and thorough little hand-book ! 





Tue Hovsk—Tue GARDEN—THE FARM—AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
Bound in one large handsome gilt volume, 
may be had for $1 50. 





It forms of itself a CompLere LrprarRy or Rural AFF 
and should have a place on the book-shelf of every resident 
of the country. Sent prepaid by First Mam. 
Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


166-167 No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.—-Sooruine yer 
SEARCHING.—Free from mineral ingredi- 

ents these pills soothe and heal the irritated membranes of 
the stomach and the bowels, while they expel all morbid 
matter from those organs and imbue them with new vigor. 
Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New Yor 
and No. 244 Strand, London; and by all druggists, at 
cts., 6234 cts., and $1 per box. 





RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER will be delivered punctually every 

week in New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh or Jersey 

City, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same 

Leave your address at our office, 13 Frankfort street, a few 
doors from Tammany Hotel. 








CONTENTMENT. 

ii is no small commendation to manage “‘a little’, 

well. ‘To live well in abundance is the praise of the 
estate, not of the person. Bishop Hall says you should 
study harder to give a good account of your “ little,” than 
how to make it more. That is doubtless very good worldly 
wisdom, but when you can make “ that little’ more by a 
trifling outlay so much the better. Now, by the simple 
investment of $10, $5, or $2 50, you have a chance of in’ 
creasing it tv $50,000 or its proportion. By sending to the 
address of WOOD, EDUY & CO., Wilmington, Delaware, or 
to Augusta, Ga., either of the amounts, you secure a whole 
half or quarter ticket in their legalized lotieries. These 
legitimate lotteries are secured by charter from the respec- 
tive States in which they are established, and WOOD, 
EDDY & CO. are now the great lottery operators of this 





country. 
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Paterfamilias, whose pet aversion is street music, goes to the sea-side, hoping to escape from the nuisance. 
He is at breakfast—beautiful view,'new laid egg,’&c., &ce—when— 
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OH, HORROR! 


JUST OUT! 
THE BES? COMIC PAPER | 
Srx Cents Monraty, on 75 Cents PER YEAR. 
RANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN! 
For March—No. 3, 
Contains nearly 100 vings every month, is the same 
size as Frank Lesur’s [ntvetraTep Newspaper, and filed 
with Side-Splitting Stories, Droll Anecdotes, Political Squibs, 
Jokes of every ‘iescription, Burlesque Romances, Conun- 
drums, Charades, and everything to make everybody roar 
with laughter. 
This is confessedly the 
GREATEST FUNNY PAPER EVER ISSUED! 
Published the first of every month. 
FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 





REAT CURIOSITY.—ParrTIcuLARS FREE. 
Agents wanted. SHAW & CLARK, 
167op Biddeford, Maine. 





; meee 
RESTAURANT AND 

BILLIARD SALOON. 

Nos. 561 anp 563 Broapway (BASEMENT), Woop’s BUILDING. 


This establishment has just opened im a style of unsur- 
passed neatness and elegance. 


To lovers of the game of BILLIARDS will be found six 
new and finely appointed Tables, with prompt and cour- 
teous attendance. 





The Eating Department, where hot meals can be obtained 
from seven o’clock, A. M., until twelve o’clock, P. M., at a 
moment’s notice, will be under the supervision of that 
celebrated caterer, Mr. ROE. 


The Oyster DsPpaRTMENT will be constantly supplied with 
the best and choicest descriptions of that luscious bivalve. 


In connection there are eight superbly furnished and 
recherché Private SupPER Rooms, with a strictly private 
entrance at No. 88 Prince street, where will be served to 
order Meats, Fish, Fowl, Game, and all the delicacies of the 
season in @ manner unsurpassed. 


The Bak will be found stocked with the best Ales, Wines, 
Liquors and Segars that can be obtained. 000 
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ALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS, new 
style, made to order, and warranted to fit, at 
Jess than usual prices. Also the finest stock of Gentle- 
men’s Furnishing Goods in the city, now selling at greatly 
reduced rates, to close our Winter Stock, at . 
1670p  BALLOU’S Shirt Emporium, 409 Broadway. 


Orr MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 





Each number contains sixteen pages full size 

music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 

piano-forte, dances, &c. Every species of music, for every 

ay of er. The best and cheapest work of its kind 

: the world. Send 10 cts. fora number. Subscription price 

five dollars yearly. C. B. SEYMOUR & Co., Publishers, 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 0000 


— in 


GENTLEMEN’S 
FURNISHING GOODS 
The largest variety in the country 
UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 
Below Bleecker street. 





159-840 


cee COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
Oapital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000, 
This Company has been in successful operation for thirty- 
eight years, and has paid to the families of parties insured 
600,000. 
° extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
Half premium may remain on loan. 


Losses promptly = 
Application may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
000 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 
TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No. 650 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Hovss m Pans, TIFFANY, REED & 00, 











io7.188 361 Broadway, next door to Thompson’s Saloon. 


INSURANCE CO. 
NORTH AMERICA, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. 


OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
CASH CAPITAL PAID IN, 


$500,000. 


ASSETS OV RS £080-008- 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK, 
No. 74 Wall Street. 
ARTHUR G. COFFIN, President. 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. 

REFERENCES (BY AUTHORITY) IN NEW YORE 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 

MOSES TAYLOR & CO., 

PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


TIFFANY & CO. 
Ba Losses of this agency paid in New York. 
163-1720 JAMES 8. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. 





EORGE B. SLOAT & CO’S 
Exuretic Lock Stritcu 
AND 
IMPROVED SHUTTLE 
BEWING MACHINES. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CircuLaR!!!!! 
C. W. THOMAS & ©O., 
000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 


TWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM $25 SEW- 
A ING MACHINE is the best in the market 
for family use, it being the most simple in construction and 
reliable in operation. It runs without noise, is not liable 
to get out of order, and any person with ordinary skill can 
use it. Send for a circular, 

ATWATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
159-71 No. 403 Broadway. 


A FACT INTERESTING TO THE MILLION. 


WE QUOTE OUR 

OSEBUDS AT FIFTY CTS. PER GROSS. 

Other Flowers —— cheap, and Feathers in abun- 
at AMES TUCKER’S, 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856 ; OCT. 28, 1856 ; DEC. 8, 1857; 
JAN. 12, 1858 ; NOV. 16, 1858. 


These tables are now well known to be the best in the 
world. 

For sale only at the manufactory, 51 and 53 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN’S, 786 and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 000 


Gatzral US.—Those who want perfectly 

wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled 
in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
f trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade by 
138-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip. 











HE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1859. 


The Proprietor of the NEW YORK LEDGER is gratified 
at having it in his power to announce in his Prospectus for 
the new year—1859—that all the old popular and eminent 
writers of the LEDGER staff have been retained, and new 
ones added. Among the latter we are pleased to mentio? 
the name of the Hon. EDWARD EVEREIT, who is to fur- 
nish a series of articles, to be continued during the entire 
year, under the title of ““ THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS.’ 
For these articles alone we have already paid Mr. Everett 
(for the benefit of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association) 
the sum of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ! 

As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, we 
need only state the simple fact that its circulation is larger 
than that of any other TEN literary papers in the country. 
Its great success is owing to the facts that its proprietor 
secures the best writers in the country, and spares no ex- 
pense in getting up the BEST FAMILY PAPER—a paper on 
high moral tone. The exalted reputation of its contribu- 
tors, the practical and invariably pure and healthy charac- 
ter of all its articles, the care which is taken that not even 
one offensive word shall appear in its columns, and the 
superiority of its tales and sketches, have gained ,for the 
NEW YORK LEDGER a position that no literary paper has 
ever before reached. We feel, and always have felt, since 
the LEDGER attained its immense circulation, that a heavy 
responsibility rests upon us, and have endeavored to dis- 
charge that responsibility conscientiously, feeling confident 
that ultimately we should receive the thanks of thousands 
and tens of thousands of families. 

As to the future, we are at a loss what tosay. We pre- 
fer to perform rather than to promise. What we have 
heretofore done is known to our readers; they know what 
the LEDGER has been, and is now, and must therefore 
judge what it will be hereafter. We can only say that 
among the regular contributors to the LzepGER are 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 

JOHN G. SAXE, MRS. SIGOURNEY, 

SYLVANUS COBB, JR., MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 

EMERSON BENNETT, ALICE CAREY, 

T. S. ARTHUR, EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 

WM. ROSS WALLACE, SALLIE M. BRYAN, 

CARLOS D. STUART, MARY STANLEY GIBSON 

COL. W. B. DUNLAP, AUGUSTA MOORE, 
and many eminent Lawyers, Clergymen, Professors in Col- 
leges and others, who write for the LEDGER anonymously; 
and that our complete arrangements are such that the 
current expenses of the LEDGER are now and will con- 
stantly be at the rate of over three hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. 

FACTS like these carry with them more weight than any 
comments that could be made, and comments will therefore 
be dispensed with. As we have already intimated, we shall 
leave promising to those who prefer to expend their force in 
that way, and content ourselves with doing what we can to 
make the LEDGER the most interesting and instructive 
FAMILY PAPER in the world. 

TH& NEW YORK LEDGER is published every Saturda , 
and sold at all the news offices in every city and town 
throughout the country, and is mailed to subscribers at 
two dollars per annum; two copies are sent for three dol 
lars. Any person obtaining eight subscribers at $1 50 
each (which is our lowest club rates), and sending us $12, 
will be entitled to one copy free. Terms invariably in ad- 
vance. 

Bay~ The postage on the Lepaer to any part of the United 
States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance at the office 
where it is received, is only twenty-six centsa year. Cana- 
da subscribers must each send us twenty-six cents in addi- 
tion to the subscription price of the LEDGER, to pay the 
American postage. 

Ba@~ Subscribers must write their addresses, including 
the names of the place, county and State.in which they 
reside, in a plain hand, so as to avoid mistakes. 

4a” No subscriptions are wanted from cities, large vil- 
lages, or other places where news offices are permanently 
established. 

aa All communications must be addressed, postage 
paid, to ROBERT BONNER, 

Proprietor of the New York Ledger, 
44 Ann Street, N. Y. 

N. B.—The number of the Lzpazr dated January Ist, 
1859, will be a good one for subscriptions to date from, as 
in that number the ‘‘ MOUNT VERNON PAPERS,”’ by the 
HON. EDWARD EVERETT, was commenced. Mr. Evsrerr’s 
articles will be copyrighted, so as to prevent publication 
in any other paper. 164-1670 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each 
amily in the country, one of these machines would 
nvaluable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or yy 

000 ~=—s«dI.- M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 


RANBERRY CULTURE.—The subscriber 

has issued a circular on the Cranberry and 

its culture, and will forward them to all who send a post- 

stamp to prepay postage. Also has the plants for sale, 

and will send them in a fresh state by express to all parts 

of the United States. 

Address SULLIVAN BATES, Bellingham, Norfolk county, 

Mass. 165-167 




















The Gentleman who is down on slippery pavemenis. 
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